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SJiim is money to many but to most people it is also knowledge, 


Time is associated with events and people in history, past and 
current, white and Negro. 

Here are a set of queries designed to test your backlog of infor- 
mation as associated with time and color. Counting ten each for correct 
answers in this time test, figure yourself fair with 60, good with 70, and 
in Einstein’s class if you can hit 80. (See answers on inside back cover.) 


1. The first Negrotolandin Amer- 5. In the famous Porgy and Bess 


ica came in song, Methuselah lived 
a) 1492 a) 400 years 
b) 1526 b) 700 years 
c) 1619 c) 900 years 
2. When George Washington Car- 6. Lincoln issued the emancipation 
ver died, he was proclamation in 
a) 79 a) January 
b) 84 b) March 
c) 91 c) September 
3. The world’s 100-yard sprint rec- 7. Joe Louis has been heavyweight 
ord held by Jesse Owens is champion for 
a) 9.1 seconds a) 5 years 
b) 9.4 seconds b) 7 years 
c) 10.3 seconds c) 9 years 
4. Negro newspapers have been 8. Frederick Douglass’ birthday is 
published in the U. S. for celebrated 
a) 49 years a) month before Lincoln's 
b) 77 years b) same month as Lincoln's 
c) 118 years c) month after Lincoln’s 
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{| Prejudice intensified when whites find 
Negroes their equals, psychologist says 


By Mandel Sherman, Ph.D., M.D. 


chological symptom of our 

economic and political life. 

It is not an isolated condi- 

tion. It is not a part of human 
nature as some people claim. 


ist PREJUDICE is a psy- 


It is rather an emotionalized an- 
tagonistic impulse—-a reaction to 
personal frustration and deprivation. 


It is not inborn, but is learned and 


DR. MANDEL SHERMAN is an 
outstanding psychiatrist and author of 
a number of outstanding books in the 
field. His most recent works are Basic 
Problems of Behavior and Mental Con- 
flicts and Personality. He is a professor 
of educational psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and a practicing psychi- 
atrist with a large following in Chicago. 


instilled by our social conditions. 
Race prejudice usually arises from 
insecurity and conflict. 

Race hatred never develops on a 
logical or reasonable basis, and is 
never discarded by intellectual rea- 
soning. It is an error to believe 
that it arises from misinformation 
or that it can be cured by ordinary 
methods of education. 

The feeling of insecurity which 
creates racial prejudice may arise 
from serious personal problems or 
from the insidious influences of our 
economic and political conditions. 
When a person feels that his security 
is threatened, when he feels that his 
problems are too great for him to 
solve, when he believes that his 
wishes and desires are frustrated, he 
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may tend to blame other persons for 
his difficulties and disappointments. 

He naturally tends to blame those 
who in any remote way add to his 
insecurity. 

It is an obvious truism that a 
Negro is hated more when he is 
educated or when his economic con- 
dition is good than when he is un- 
educated and poor. He may be de- 
spised by certain white people be- 
cause he is ignorant and poor, but 
when he becomes educated and well- 
to-do, he is not only despised but 
also hated. 

During an economic depression 
race attitudes are always intensified. 
It is easy to blame others. Most 
individuals do not have the knowl- 
edge or ability to delve into the real 
problems and causes of economic 
depressions. 

When there are jobs for every- 
one, race prejudices are not as in- 
tense, principally because there is 
less conflict, less frustration, and 
less insecurity. 

Even in these times, however, race 
prejudices are increasing because of 
an added factor, that of competition 
and fear of future insecurity. Many 
white workers are fearful of their 
future jobs and security because Ne- 
groes have been rapidly learning 
skills and are occupying jobs which 
in the past would have been denied 
to them. 

Many psychologists believe that 
race prejudice can never be eradi- 
cated in the present economic order 
in which human rights are subservi- 
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ent to economic rights. When most 
people are interested mainly in the 
profit motive, the rights of minori- 
ties are of secondary importance. 

Although economic insecurity is 
one of the important causes for the 
development of race prejudices and 
hatreds, there are other types of in- 
security which directly or indirectly 
develop race prejudice. 

Many persons want to be superior 
in some way. Some are able to 
think of themselves as superior edu- 
cationally. Others are superior to 
everyone else they know because 
they are wealthy, and still others, 
having no tangible reasons for feel- 
ing superior, give vent to their feel- 
ings by assuming a superior racial 
attitude. Many white persons are 
thus able to think of themselves as 
important and superior not because 
of their stations in life and not be- 
cause of their achievements, but be- 
cause they can assume their superior 
attitude towards the Negro. 

Consider, for example, how the 
Negro is represented in the movies. 
He is rarely ever a judge or a doctor 
or a lawyer. He is rarely ever a rich 
or an influential man. Most often 
the movies represent him as a porter, 
a vagabond, or simply as an amusing 
personality. This caricature of the 
Negro in the movies and elsewhere 
is not a matter of chance nor is it an 
attempt to reflect the Negro’s posi- 
tion in our society. It is a pre-de- 
termined method of representing 
him as inferior to the white person. 
It represents him perhaps as a good 
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person, perhaps as an amusing per- 
son, but it certainly also interprets 
him as an inferior person and thus 
enables the white person who looks 
at these movies to feel secure. 

These caricatures in the movies, 
on the radio, and elsewhere cannot 
be blamed for developing race 
prejudice, but they do help to main- 
tain such prejudices. If we are ac- 
customed from our early childhood 
to view the Negro as a porter and a 
section hand, as a menial worker, 
and as a funny fellow, then we are 
more likely to hate him if we have 
to meet him as an equal or if we 
have to compete with him on an 
economic or professional basis. 

Psychological studies have shown 
that young children are not aware 
of differences of color, origin, or 
background. They therefore have 
no real prejudices or hatreds until 
the effect of the training of their 
parents and the influence of their 
environment begin to change their 
minds. 

Observation of white children 
who for the first time begin to have 
race prejudices have shown that 
they are often surprised and dis- 
turbed by their own conflicts. For 
the first time they have to become 
derogatory towards the very indi- 
viduals whom they previously liked. 
They soon learn, however, that it is 
much safer for them to develop 
prejudices than to think of Negroes 
as equals because they themselves 
would be rejected if they were not 
prejudiced. 


Experimental studies have shown 
that it is relatively easy to change 
prejudices of a 10- or 12-year-old, 
but it is extremely difficult or even 
impossible to do anything about the 
hatreds and prejudices of adults. 
Experiments have shown that after 
the age of 16 very little can be done 
by means of information and educa- 
tion. 

A scientific study of the effect of 
knowledge upon attitudes towards 
the Negro conducted by Euri Bolton 
showed that information had little 
effect upon changing prejudice. 

Two groups of students were se- 
lected for this study. One group 
was given a course of study in which 
the abilities, skills, and education of 
the Negro were presented. The 
other group had no such course. At 
the end of this course of study the 
two groups were tested to see what 
their attitudes were. 

The tests showed that information 
about the Negro had no effect upon 
the attitudes and prejudices of the 
students. Indeed the course which 
was designed to make the students 
understand the Negroes better some- 
times created even more prejudice 
than existed previously. 

The only way in which prejudices 
can be corrected in adults is by 
changing the conditions which cre- 
ate these prejudices. 

Hence, psychologists know that 
most of the money, time, and effort 
which have been spent in educating 
adults so that they can discard their 
prejudices are wasted. 


Indeed some of the educational 
procedures which are used actually 
intensified race prejudice. For ex- 
ample, many people intensify their 
prejudices when they are told that 
Negroes are just as intelligent and 
just as capable as white persons. 

As long as these people think of 
the Negroes as inferior, their preju- 
dices, which are indeed present, nev- 
ertheless, do not express themselves 
openly. When their security is 
threatened by the scientific discov- 
eries of Negro equality, their preju- 
dices increase and multiply. 

Education for the removal of 
prejudice must, therefore, be direct- 
ed towards the removal of insecur- 
ity and towards educating people 
emotionally rather than informa- 
tionally or intellectually. 

If whites can be made secure in 
spite of their real or imagined com- 
petition with Negroes, if they can 
be educated emotionally to under- 
stand themselves and their preju- 
dices, if they can be directed to look 
for the real causes of their own in- 
securities, the chances for the re- 
moval of prejudices will be much 
greater than if they are given infor- 
mation which remains as an abstrac- 
tion rather than as a reality. 

One of the obvious dangers in the 
attempts of some organizations to 
educate white people is the use of 
the term “tolerance.” 

This word must be removed 
from our vocabulary when we think 
of our race prejudices because it 
implies superiority and condescen- 
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sion. If a person feels that he is 
tolerant towards the Negro, he ob- 
viously must feel that he is supe- 
rior. He must also feel that he is 
making a grand gesture or conced- 
ing an important point in order to 
be tolerant. 

If prejudices are really to be re- 
moved, education for tolerance must 
be removed also, and in its place we 
must institute education for equality. 

If our aim is to make people 
merely tolerant towards the Negro, 
then we are utilizing a method of 
appeasement, and we know that ap- 
peasement is usually temporary and 
never solves the real problem. Just 
as political appeasement is danger- 
ous sO appeasement in the removal 
of race prejudice is also dangerous. 

Some people will say that if the 
Negro states openly that he is just 
as good as the white person and is 
equal to him in every way, it may 
make the white people angry and 
thus race prejudice will be intensi- 
fied. Such people are scientifically 
unsound in their thinking. Such an 
attitude on the part of the Negro 
may make some people angry and 
may even intensify race prejudice 
for a while, but in the long run it 
will work to 'the benefit of both the 
whites and Negroes. 

Some people believe that race 
prejudice is detrimental only to the 
Negro. Psychological evidence has 
shown, however, that it is just as 
detrimental to the white person 
having prejudices. Since we know 
that a prejudice arises out of conflict 
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and insecurity, we also know that to 
maintain a race prejudice means to 
maintain these conflicts and inse- 
curities. 

The white who feels prejudiced 
toward the Negro is by the same 
token continuing his own insecuri- 
ties and his own frustrations. It also 
means that he is continuing to seek 
excuses for himself and he is not 
looking in the right direction for 
the real causes of the conditions 
which he fears or dislikes. The per- 
son who fears his economic future 
and who tries to solve his fears by 
exploiting his race prejudice or ex- 
plaining his lack of achievement by 
hating the Negro is insuring his 
own downfall. 

Certain propagandists have al- 
ways known how to evade the real 
problems by stimulating race preju- 
dices. Witness the situation in Ger- 
many where the Fascists attempted 


‘to hoodwink the people by bringing 


up the myth of race superiority. 
Witness also the case of certain per- 
sons in this country who fan race 
prejudice in order to fool the people 
to look for the origins of their bad 
conditions in directions away from 
themselves. Certain Southern poli- 
ticians who exploited race prejudice, 
who are against the removal of the 
poll tax, who continually talk about 
white supremacy, never, for example, 
have been known to champion the 
cause of decency and humanity. 
They have never been interested in 
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the fate of the common man. They 
are less interested in race superiority 
than in keeping the common man 

If the white people in the South 
and elsewhere really knew and un- 
derstood the psychology of the ac- 
tions of some of their leaders who 
stimulate race hatreds, they would 
be better off because they would for 
the first time get at the causes of 
their own bad conditions. 

Certain Southern politicians who 
are very loud in talking about race 
superiority and the place of the 
Negroes are evading the real issues. 
This is easily proven by the fact that 
race prejudice, antagonism to labor, 
and reaction usually go together. 

The liberal person who is inter- 
ested in the fate of the common man 
and hence in the fate of his nation 
never shows race prejudice, 

The politician who wants to main- 
tain his own spoils system and who 
is interested in the welfare of a few 
is usually the person who has race 
prejudices, who is antagonistic to 
the aims of the average man, and 
who is reactionary socially as well 
as politically. 

It is therefore easy to see that the 
abolition of race prejudice would 
benefit not only the Negroes, but by 
the very same token, benefit immeas- 
urably the whites. The removal of 
race prejudice would influence us to 
look into the real cause of our prob- 
lems and conditions, 
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Edited by 
E. M. Walker 


WHEN 29 YEARS of age Benjamin Banneker developed the first 
clock to strike the hours, without any tools other than his jack- 
knife, cutting the mechanism out of wood. 

This is more remarkable because the Negro youth had never seen 
a clock, and took his ideas from a watch, and a sun dial. This was 
in 1754, and the clock struck the hours for twenty years. 

Charles Francis Drake 


A CONVINCING little testimonial of American democracy in 
action during this war: the first man killed in the armored forces was 
a Negro from Kentucky; the first prisoner we took was captured by a 


Japanese-American; the first man off the landing barges at Anzio 
beach was named Krzystofiak. Protestant Veiee 


OBERLIN COLLEGE (chartered as Oberlin Institute at Oberlin, 
Ohio, in December, 1833), was the first college in America to ac- 
cept Negro students on equal terms with whites. 

Louisville Courier-Journal 


DR. EDWARD A. BOUCHET, who was graduated from Yale 
University in 1874, won the first Doctor of Philosophy degree to be 
awarded a Negro by this world famous seat of learning. Likewise, 
he became the first member of his race to be elected to the Greek 


fraternity, Phi Beta Kappa. Charles Francis Drake 


IN THE FIELD of medicine, records show that the first suc- 
cessful surgical operation for blindness was performed about the 
year 1000 A. D. by a black surgeon in Africa. 

A. A. Nwafor Orizu, “Without Bitterness’ 
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I Greatness of heart and soul 


makes Joe Louis champion of common man 


Ma, vorile * erican 


Condensed from Facts 


By Isaac Gellis 


g N MY twenty years of news- 


paper work, much of it as a 

would-be sports writer, there 

are certain events that I re- 
member as vividly today as the mo- 
ment they happened. 

I'll never forget Jack Dempsey 
climbing back into the ring to K.O. 
Firpo. I'll never forget Babe Ruth’s 
home runs over the right field fence 
of the Yankee Stadium. I'll never 
forget Red Grange and his dazzling 
broken-field runs for a touchdown. 

Yet, despite all the thrill and 
tingle that those memories and a 
score of others recall, when I pause 
to review the sports celebrity who 
rates highest with me, I instantly 
pick Joe Louis. 

Not so much because Joe Louis 
might or might not be the greatest 
fighter the world has ever produced. 
There could be a certain amount of 
argument on that question. I think 
it’s because Joe is my favorite 
American. 


ISAAC GELLIS is a sports writer for 
a New York newspaper and was once 
press agent for world’s heavyweight 
champion Max Baer. 


What Joe has done to earn this 
choice of mine isn’t nearly as im- 
portant as what he has not done. 
Joe has never forgotten that his per- 
sonal example of honesty, sincerity, 
humility, fair play and patriotism 
all are important to the race that 
idolizes him. He has limited his 
pleasures and his indulgences ac- 
cordingly. He has always regarded 
the welfare of others as more im- 
portant than his own. He has never 
declined a friend or a former friend 
who was in need. He is a clean-liv- 
ing, clean-thinking man of fine spiri- 
tual instincts. He is sympathetic, 
understanding and kindly. 

I think that just about describes 
him—this man with the gentle heart 
and the friendly disposition—this 
man who can defeat any other man 
in the world in the prize ring. To 
me, the qualities I have described 
are the finest traits of a typical 
American, and to me Joe Louis ex- 
emplifies those qualities better than 
any other man I know. 

Joe, (I suppose I should say Ser- 
geant Joe Louis Barrow) recently 
returned to America from a 22,000- 
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mile overseas mission for the Army 
morale division. He visited London, 
Italy and Africa with an entourage 
of ten fighters. He toured these 
countries with a group of sparring 
mates, entertaining more than a mil- 
lion G.I.’s and stopping daily at 
hospitals to visit with the wounded. 

Captain Fred Maly of San An- 
tonio, Texas, who was in charge of 
the group, says that Joe was more 
interested in bringing cheer and 
comfort to the wounded than in any 
other phase of the trip. Maly, now 
preparing a book on the ‘Brown 
Bomber’”’ said, ‘‘He’s the finest man 
I ever met in my life.” 

That’s what a Southerner thinks 
of my favorite American. 

Anyone who has ever met Joe— 
either inside or outside the ring—is 
impressed by his sincerity. There’s 
no phoney in Joe. He doesn’t talk 
very much, but he always says what 
he means. 

Captain Maly tells of the times 
Joe talked turkey to the military 
prisoners of his own race. Captain 
Maly had been informed that a 
batch of boys had been imprisoned 
for various minor violations, and 
he asked Joe to give them_a talk. 
Joe nodded. 

Sergeant Louis went over to the 
military barracks and saw a dozen or 
so boys in blue denims. Joe’s face 
was a study of sad but stern sincer- 
ity. 
“T usually say I’m glad to be with 
you boys,” he began. ‘But this time 
'm not. You shouldn’t be glad, 
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either. See this uniform I’m wear- 
ing? Look at it. Look at it good and 
long. That's the uniform you should 
be wearing. Not them blue over- 
alls. 

“This uniform stands for a great 
country. It stands for your freedom 
and for the people who love you 
back home. This uniform means 
that people is fighting for you. 
Fighting so you can live in peace. 
Fighting so you and I can live happy 
and be respected. 

“When people in our country 
make mistakes, we try to forget 
those mistakes. Once, twice and 
maybe three times. But I’m not go- 
ing to ever forget you fellows. 
When I come back here, if I see any 
of you here, there's going to be 
trouble. So you better find a way of 
getting out, and getting out clean. 
You know the way I mean. The 
right way. The American way.” 

Joe slammed the door. Captain 
Maly, who overheard the tongue- 
lashing, was aroused. ‘‘Great 
talk,” he told Joe. “I never saw 
you so mad,” 

Joe said nothing. He had felt the 
situation too deeply. 

Touring overseas had its dra- 
matic moments. On one occasion 
Joe was invited to watch the fight- 
ing 92nd division, crack Negro 
complement. Joe was asked to pull 
the lanyard on a big field piece 
just to see how it felt. A few hours 
later, the same gun exploded, killing 
several of the crew. 

On many occasions, Joe was close 
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to the front lines, the closer the 
better so far as Joe was concerned, 
according to Captain Maly. 

Joe is completing his third year 
of Army life. Until the morale divi- 
sion singled him out, he was just 
another G. I. Joe. He had every 
intention and desire to see active 
service in the cavalry. 

He was on the rifle range, shoot- 
ing for a score, when he was told 
of the death of Jack Blackburn, his 
dearest friend—Blackburn, the man 
who taught him how to hold his 
hands up, the man who guided him 
to the top, the man who made him a 
million collars. 

Tight - lipped, but with tears 
streaming down his face, Joe asked 
and got permission to go to Chi- 
cago for the funeral. 

After his basic training, Joe was 
sent to join a cavalry outfit in Fort 
Riley, Kansas. Though Joe doesn’t 
brag, he always figured he could do 
one thing very well—ride horses. At 
Fort Riley, Joe was told he had to 
unlearn everything he ever knew 
about riding horses. He had to learn 
the Army way. He did. 

Well-meaning friends caused Joe 
his only trouble in the Army. Ona 


- stop-over in Washington, an en- 


thusiastic admirer gave Joe an offi- 
cer's shirt. Joe proudly donned the 
gift shirt. Two hours later an M. P. 
stopped him. 

“Who are you?” demanded the 
M. P. 

“Private Joe Louis Barrow,” he 
said simply. 
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Joe was jugged, until he took off 
the shirt. It was his first and last 
violation. 

Joe Louis is modest, almost to a 
fault. For instance, he has two cam- 
paign ribbons, but he wears neither. 

Joe will be 31 years old in May, 
and for a fellow who hasn’t fought 
in almost three years, he seems less 
concerned about losing his title of 
World’s Heavyweight Champion 
than most of his friends. 

In contrast to the half-frightened 
lad who met the,New York group 
of boxing writers for the first time 
in 1935, Joe now seems confident, 
at ease and articulate. 

Ask him about his own fighting 
plans and he’ll shrug his shoulders. 
“My fighting plans don’t mean any- 
thing,” Joe answers. 

“I’m interested in winning only 
one fight right now, and that’s the 
war. The world’s champion fighter 
today ain’t named Joe Louis—he’s 
named G. I. Joe, and there are ten 
million of him, and God is on his 
side, and he’s going to win!” 

Yes, as I think back over all the 
heroes of sports, I still select Joe 
Louis. He has the greatness of heart 
and soul that makes him far more 
than a champion of the prize ring. 
He is a champion of people, small 
people, people with a burden, people 
with a problem, people who are 
handicapped. He has never let those 
people down, and I know he never 
will. I don’t have to think twice to 
know that he is my favorite Ameri- 
can. 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Alfred E. Smith 


ADAM POWELL, freshman 
congressman from New York, has 
offices adjoining those of his friend, 
Congressman Bill Dawson of Chi- 
cago. Congress opening day, they 
walked the long “‘subway’’ connect- 
ing House Office building and 
Capitol, chatting amiably. At the 
elevator to the House floor, they 
overtook John Rankin, white-su- 
premist Congressman from Missis- 
sippi. 

“Good morning, Congressman,” 
said the irrepressible Powell. 

Rankin, waiting for the elevator, 
turned, saw the two colored Con- 
gressmen, and without a word or 
nod walked away, choosing to walk 
the two flights of stairs, rather than 
share the elevator. 


ON A CHRONICALLY crowded 
Washington street car, a colored 
damsel, dressed to kill, tripped 
lightly aboard, consciously proud of 
the nightmarish Dali creation of a 


Spring hat in January, perched pre. 
cariously atop her processed curls, 

Two white girls climbed in at the 
next stop and took up their stand. 
ing position just behind the colored 
girl. They were also dressed to kill, 
and with a look of horror one of 
them discovered her hat was iden- 
tical with that of the colored fash- 
ion-plate. 

“Will you look at that black 
wench with a hat on just like mine,” 
she said to her companion but loud 
enough for.everyone to hear, “I'm 
going right out to the second-hand 
store and sell mine.” 

To which the colored lovely ob- 
served to no one in particular: “If 
you're selling everything we got in 
common, street corner’s a better 
place.” 


A COMPANY personnel man- 
ager, squirming under merciless 
lashing of questioning during recent 
Capital Transit Co. hearings by the 
Fair Employment Practices Commit- 
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tee, sought to prove the company 
not guilty of discrimination, because 
one colored candidate had been ad- 
mitted to the motorman and con- 
ductor training school. He recalled 
the trainee was unable to complete 
his course because white motormen 
and conductors refused to take him 
for trial runs. 

When asked if the applicant, 
with superior qualifications, was 
then offered other employment, the 
personnel manager drew himself up 
in the offended dignity of “in- 
jured innocence’ and _ replied: 
“Why of course, he was urged to 
accept another good job.” 

“In what capacity?” asked the 
FEPC counsel. 

“As janitor,” said the indignant 
P.M. 


A NEGRO Red Cross club work- 
er returned from England, recounts 
a chance encounter on a train with a 
rather formidable English lady. 
Mindful of the average British- 
et’s astonishing stock of misinfor- 
mation about the Negro, he was 
nevertheless unprepared for what 
followed. 

“Why, you speak English,’ ex- 
claimed the lady, “how quickly you 
must have picked it up.”’ 

“Well, I've been here two years,” 
said Leonard, ‘‘but it happens that 
practically all American Negroes 
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speak English. It’s their native 
tongue.” 

‘“Incredible,”’ said the lady, nerv- 
ously glancing at her watch and 
adding: ‘Do you know it is just 
past 12 p.m.?” 

“I hadn't noticed,” replied Leon- 
ard, ‘‘what about it?” 

“Well,” asked the lady in dead 
seriousness, “do not all Negroes 
howl at midnight?” 


A NEGRO researcher for the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, 
boarded a Washington-bound train 
in Virginia, and tired out sank grate- 
fully into a seat in the half-empty 
Jim Crow car, noting the while that 
the “white” coaches aft were over- 
crowded with standees in the aisles. 
The FEPC employe, though colored, 
doesn’t look it, and presently sev- 
eral weary white marines spying him 
and the empty seats forward, came 
in and flopped down, only to be or- 
dered out over their protests when 
the conductor came through. 

“And you too, come on out,” said 
the conductor pointing at the 
FEPCer. 

“But I’m colored,” he protested. 

“Oh yeah, that’s what they all 
say,’ replied the conductor who put 
him out and into the “white” coach. 
From where he stood all the way to 
D. C., the Negro researcher could 
see the colored passengers lolling 
at their ease in the “‘cullud section.” 
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POTENT PROSE 


The whole difficulty in this racial 
situation is the fact that the Negro 
is acting like the rest of the Ameri- 
cans; and the rest of the Americans 
wonder why and sometimes resent 
it. 


Robert Weaver 


Does it make much difference to 

a wounded man whether it’s a 

white, yellow, brown or pink nurse 
who is keeping him alive? 

Lee Casey, Rocky Mountain News 


We have all too often been more 
interested in Christianizing the Ne- 
groes of Africa than in acting Chris- 
tian toward the Negroes in our own 
country. 


Dr. Georgia Harkness, Garrett 
Theological Seminary 


The Negro, who may be a holy 
man or a great scientist or a noble 
benefactor of the human race, far 
superior in every human quality to 
most white men, is still rejected and 
despised because he does not look 
like a white man. . . . Some day 
Christian charity may so imbue the 
human race that this xenophobia 
will vanish. 

Catholic Transcript 


If the church cannot at this mo- 
ment see the issue clearly and sim- 
ply enough to lead the people to 
the realization of its age-old belief 
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in the Fatherhood of God, by pro- 
claiming its determination to prac. 
tice the Brotherhood of Man 
through the refusal any longer to 
condone imperialism and race 
prejudice, then the Church is dead, 
and from that death there is no 
resurrection. 

Pearl Buck 


Our ancestors came to this 
country because they wanted to 
come ; the ancestors of the Negroes 
came because they had to come. 
This historical fact entitles the Ne- 
gro race to rights which must be 
respected, the rights of a fair chance 
in the world. 

William P. King 


Until Catholic boarding schools 
accept qualified students regardless 
of color; until the Catholic work- 
ingman is willing that a Negro of 
equal skill shall work beside him 
at equal pay; until a Catholic family 
can view, without horror, a colored 
family moving in across the street; 
until we stop expecting our Catho- 
lic Negroes to ‘keep their place” in 
the Mystical Body of Christ (a 
place carefully selected by ourselves, 
not by Christ) — until then, we 
really have little right to claim 
membership in the Communion of 
Saints. 

Rev. Leo J. Trese, The Commonweal 


{| All-Negro Lincoln University unit 
has only seven students 


Condensed from Nation 


By Carey McWilliams 


in the world is now function- 

ing at 4300 Ferdinand Street, 

in the heart of the Negro 
district of St. Louis. It is the law 
school which Lincoln University, the 
Missouri state-supported Negro uni- 
versity, set up in 1939 in response 
to the mandate of the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Lloyd Gaines case. 

In December, 1938, the court 
ruled that Missouri must either ad- 
mit Gaines, a Negro, to the law 
school of the University of Missouri 
or provide, within the state, educa- 
tional facilities equal in every re- 
spect to those available at the state 
university. The state court made a 
similar ruling in 1940 on the ap- 
plication of Lucille Bluford to at- 
tend the schvol of journalism at the 
University of Missouri. 

The Lincoln law school and jour- 
nalism school are the result. 

Seven students are enrolled in the 
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CAREY MCWILLIAMS is a well- 
known author and lawyer. His books 
include Prejudice, Brothers Under the 
Skin and Factories in the Field. He 
was formerly California commissioner of 
housing and immigration. 


law school—four in the first year, 
three in the senior year. The all- 
Negro faculty consists of three full- 
time instructors, one part-time in- 
structor, and a librarian; there is 
also a clerical and secretarial staff. 
The school is housed in a building 
that would accommodate six or 
seven hundred students. 

Enrollment cannot be increased 
by the admission of white students, 
for this would be contrary to exist- 
ing constitutional and statutory pro- 
visions, and it is doubtful whether 
even Japanese American evacuees 
from the West Coast could be ad- 
mitted if any applied. Four of the 
present students are from St. Louis, 
one from the District of Columbia, 
one from South Carolina, arid one 
from Louisiana. 

In part the low attendance is due 
to the war, for thirty-four students 
were enrolled in 1939 and thirty in 
1940, 1941, and 1942. The school 
was closed in 1943 for lack of 
“properly accredited” students—it 
is rumored that the failure to ap- 
prove the credentials of applicants 
that year was part of a scheme to 
close the school altogether. 
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There are only two Negro law 
schools in the country, the other be- 
ing at Howard University, and Ne- 
gro students throughout the South 
have written to Lincoln expressing 
an interest in attending the law 
school after the war. A number of 
Negro soldiers have also indicated 
their desire to enroll. 

It is possible, therefore, that the 
law school may later become large- 
ly self-supporting. To the extent 
that it does, however, the principle 
of segregation will become more 
firmly established. For as the insti- 
tution and its faculty expand, a new 
set of vested interests will be 
created. 

At present it costs the state more 
than $2,500 per year, per pupil, to 
maintain this Jim Crow institution, 
while the cost of sending students 
through the regular law school at 
the University of Missouri is but a 
fraction of this amount. 

Credit must be given the state for 
its compliance with the letter, if not 
the spirit, of the decision in the 
Gaines case. The law school is a 
first-rate institution. It has been ap- 
proved by the Missouri Board of 
Bar Examiners and by the Associa- 
tion of American Law Schools. It 
boasts a law library of 31,000 vol- 
umes, one of the three largest law- 
school libraries in the South; its in- 
structors are thoroughly competent, 
and its graduates have been readily 
admitted to the bar. 

On the campus of Lincoln Uni- 
versity at Jefferson City may be 
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found the nation’s most unique 
school of journalism, created in re- 
sponse to the decision in the Blu- 
ford case. Again the state has 
technically complied with the law. 
The school is housed in an attrac- 
tive building; it has a workable 
library; it receives a large number 
of newspapers; it has a good print 
shop; the faculty is excellent; and 
the students get practical experience 
in editing a weekly newspaper. 

When it was first established, the 
faculty of the school of journalism 
of the state university at Columbia 
motored over to Lincoln three times 
a week to conduct classes, but the 
school now has a resident, full-time 
all-Negro faculty. About twelve 
students are enrolled. I visited a 
classroom large enough for forty or 
fifty students in which an instructor 
sat behind a desk with one student 
in front of him. It is possible that 
Negro students in the law and jour- 
nalism schools are actually getting 
better instruction—certainly more 
individual attention—t han they 
would at Columbia. The loneliness, 
however, for faculty and students, 
must be acute at times. 

It is interesting to note that this 
ridiculous situation is not looked on 
with approval by the students at the 
University of Missouri. When the 
Lincoln Law School was opened in 
1939, white students from Eden 
Seminary (Washington University) 
and from the state university estab- 
lished a picket line around the 
premises and carried placards with 
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such inscriptions as “Old Jim Crow 
Is Dead” and “Smoke in St. Louis 
Is Bad—Prejudice Is Worse.” 

In a poll taken at the University 
of Missouri last spring 60 per cent 
of the students favored the admis- 
sion of Negroes to all divisions of 
the university and 70 per cent 
favored their admission to the pro- 
fessional schools. 

When the University of Missouri 
and the University of Iowa debated 
the question “Should Negroes be ad- 
mitted to the state universities?” 
Missouri upheld the negative with 
some reluctance. After the debate a 
vote was taken among the students 
present. The result was 216 for the 
affirmative, 93 opposed. 

Recently a delegation of white 
girls from the University of Mis- 
souri appeared on the campus of 
Lincoln University to interview 
some of the Negro girls. They asked 
three questions: (1) Would you be 
interested in attending the Missouri 
University School of Journalism if 
Negroes were admitted? (2) Would 
you expect to live in the same dormi- 
tories and belong to the same sorori- 
ties? (3) Would you expect to date 
the white fellows on the campus? 
To each of these questions they re- 
ceived emphatic affirmative answers. 
The curious young ladies from Co- 
lumbia seemed not merely satisfied 
but actually pleased by the answer. 
One of the delegates, a Jewish girl, 
said that the answers to the second 
and third questions had given her 
some new ideas. 


The Missouri pattern of race rela- 
tions was further complicated when 
St. Louis University decided last 
spring to open all its courses to Ne- 
gro students. At present seventy- 
seven Negroes are in attendance. 
Contrary to the predictions of 
disaster, the non-Negro enrollment, 
despite the war, has increased 17 
per cent since Negroes were ad- 
mitted; the enrollment of white 
women has increased from 2,122 to 
2,656. There has been no trouble in 
classrooms or on the campus, and 
white parents have withdrawn 
neither their children nor their 
financial support. 

An interesting story lies behind 
the opening of St. Louis University 
to Negroes. Over a year ago, in the 
face of opposition from the hier- 
archy, notably from the Archbishop 
of St. Louis, some of the Jesuit in- 
structors at the university began a 
campaign to force the admission of 
Negroes. Their efforts reached a 
climax in February, 1944, when 
Father Claude H. Heithaus, assist- 
ant professor of classical archae- 
ology, delivered a militant sermon 
on race prejudice at the students’ 
mass in University Church. 

“Ignorance,” he said, “is the 
school of race prejudice, and pro- 
vincialism is its tutor. Its memory 
is stuffed with lies and its mind is 
warped by emotionalism. Pride is 
its book and snobbery is its pen. 
All the hatreds and fears, all the 
cruelties and prejudices, of child- 
hood are perpetrated by it. It blinds 
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the intellect and it hardens the heart. 
Its wisdom is wonderful and fear- 
ful; for it never learns what is true, 
and it never forgets what is false.” 

At the close of this memorable 
sermon—which should be required 
reading for all Catholics—Father 
Heithaus made a dramatic appeal to 
the students. ‘For the wrongs that 
have been done to the Mystical Body 
of Christ through the wronging of 
its colored members, we owe the 
suffering Christ an act of public 
reparation. Let us make it now. 
Will you please rise? Now repeat 
this prayer after me. ‘Lord Jesus, we 
are sorry and ashamed for all the 
wrongs that white men have done 
to Your colored children. We are 
firmly resolved never again to have 
any part in them, and to do every- 
thing in our power to prevent them. 
Amen.’ ” 

The entire congregation rose in 
response to the appeal and repeated 
the prayer. Copies of the sermon 
had been printed in advance of its 
delivery so that no subsequent pres- 
sure, however powerful, could force 
a retraction. The profound impres- 
sion made by Father Heithaus on 
the Catholic community left the 
hierarchy no alternative to opening 
the doors of the university to 
Negroes. 

The action of St. Louis Univer- 


April 


sity, with its attendant success, 
has placed both the University of 
Missouri and Washington Univer- 
sity (largely Protestant-supported) 
in an extremely embarrassing posi- 
tion. The embarrassment is only 
enhanced by the curious circum- 
stances that both institutions, while 
denying admission to Negroes, offer 
no objection to Japanese Americans. 
A dozen or so Japanese Americans 
are enrolled in the various profes- 
sional schools of Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Sooner or later the absurdity of 
separate professional schools—em- 
phasized by the successful experi- 
ment at St. Louis University—is 
bound to bring about changes in 
policy at both Washington and Mis- 
souri. What is the University of 
Missouri going to do when a Negro 
applies for admission to its school 
of medicine or its school of mines? 
In either case, technical compliance, 
after the current pattern, would in- 
volve an expenditure of several mil- 
lion dollars. 

Characterized by one Southern 
newspaper as ‘a pebbie dropped into 
a calm pool,” the Gaines decision 
has set in motion a series of events 
which must ultimately culminate in 
the abolition of segregation in state- 
supported professional schools 
throughout the South. 


SUCCESS STORY 


{ Fifty years of West Point tradition fell 
when Ben Davis beat the ‘silent treatment’ 


Young Ben Of Wiest oint 


Condensed from Classmate 


By Arna Bontemps 


OUNG Ben Davis was un- 
happy at the University of 
Chicago. And it was not that 
he lacked friends or that the 
studies bothered him. Ben was un- 
happy because he was puzzled. The 
time had come for him to decide 
what he would be and he was 
stumped. What could he be? 

Well, he could have been a doc- 
tor, a dentist, a teacher, a lawyer, a 
preacher—that last made Ben smile. 
Nobody would ever put wings on 
his shoulders, he sometimes said 
laughingly. He was no angel, and 
he felt’ quite sure he wasn’t cut out 
for a pulpit. Neither was he in- 
clined toward medicine or dentistry, 


ARNA BONTEMPS is co-author of 
the forthcoming book, They Seek a City 
and has written three novels, Drums at 
Dusk, Black Thunder and God Sends 
Sunday. He is librarian at Fisk Univer- 
sity. This article will be a chapter in his 
forthcoming book We Have Tomorrow. 


law or the teaching profession. His 
own mind ran toward— 

But what was the use of saying 
it? The Army offered no future to 
a colored boy, not even to one with 
the commanding dignity, the easy 
poise, the bright mind of young 
Ben. 

There were a couple of regiments 
of colored cavalry, of course, the old 
Ninth and Tenth that had marched 
to glory with Teddy Roosevelt at 
San Juan Hill during the Spanish- 
American War; but a young col- 
lege man, the son of an Army colo- 
nel and well educated mother, 
would find little satisfaction in an 
outfit which offered no prospect of 
advancement. 

The officers of the Army were 
generally produced at West Point 
and similar schools (except, per- 
haps, during a war), and everybody 
knew there hadn't been a colored 
graduate of the Military Academy 
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in fifty years. One or two had been 
appointed, of course, but they soon 
dropped out. 

Times had changed some since 
Ben's own father entered the Army. 
The elder Davis was promoted to 
the rank of full colonel in 1930, 
following a long career of military 
service in the war with Spain, in the 
occupation of the Philippine Islands, 
and at Army posts in the United 
States. It had been a slow pull up 
through the ranks. Even so, there 
were no indications he could have 
made it had he not gotten a start 
during wartime. 

Ben Davis, the younger, could 
count on no such schedule of ad- 
vancement to the rank of commis- 
sioned officer. The Army in 1930 
promised a colored youth less than 
the minimum any boy has a right to 
ask on entering a profession. But 
suddenly something happened. Ben 
Davis was offered an appointment 
to West Point. 

The first hurdle was the entrance 
examination. Yet Ben did not give 
this serious thought in the spring 
of 1931. At first he was too much 
excited over the unexpected ap- 
pointment. Later his feeling 
changed. 

Years of denial and restriction 
sometimes leave marks on people, 
even people as young and eager as 
Ben Davis, sophomore. He has 
never said so, but it is a fact that he 
went to his examination in .an in- 
different, skeptical mood. His first 
joy had vanished. He frankly 
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doubted that he would be permitted 
to attend West Point, even if he met 
all the requirements. 

People kept telling him what had 
happened to the last colored boy 
who tried. It had been no more 
than a year ago, and the young cadet 
in question had been dropped be- 
cause of a failure in mathematics. 

The people who talked to Ben 
thought there was another reason, 
Ben soaked in a lot of this talk as 
the time for the exams approached, 
and little by little he convinced him- 
self he hadn’t a chance. 

Somewhere along the way indi- 
viduals who did not really practice 
democracy would find ways to work 
behind the scenes, with a wink here, 
a nudge and a hint there, to make 
sure “something happened’’ to pre- 
vent another colored boy from wear- 
ing the uniform of a West Point 
cadet. Ben thought of such things 
a great deal in 1931, and he didn't 
even bother to review algebra or 
otherwise get into shape for the 
tests. What was the use when you 
knew you couldn’t win? 

In a dull, listless mood He went 
down and took the examinations. 
He failed. 

But sometimes the seeds of vic- 
tory are planted in defeat. The most 
important result was only a hunch, 
an impression. Ben came out of 
those examinations with the definite 
feeling that he could, if he tried, 
make Uncle Sam’s Military Acade- 
my. 
The tests hadn’t been so bad. And 


. The story is pieced together by read- 
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the fellows who sat with him for 
the tests were good sports, no dif- 
ferent from the ones around West- 
ern Reserve and the University of 
Chicago. Ben was convinced he 
could get along with them. He felt 
for the first time he definitely had 
a chance, 

During January and February of 
1932 Ben knuckled down to a cou- 
ple of months of solid digging at 
the subjects covered by the examina- 
tions. He had been reappointed, 
and in March he sat down with an- 
other bunch of college boys, and a 
few of the old ones who, like him- 
self, had come back. 

This time young Ben was ready, 
and the result is history. The whole 
nation heard the news when Ben- 
jamin Oliver Davis, Jr., got the re- 
turns from his tests and headed for 
West Point with the class that en- 
tered the first of July, 1932. 

Colored Americans and many 
others who had begun to doubt the 
fairness of democracy, sat back and 
waited for the double cross—won- 
dering what form it would take this 
time. 

Ben let them all think what they 
would. He entered the Military 
Academy on the first of July, and 
a curtain fell between him and the 
outside world, a curtain which was 
seldom raised during the next four 
years. 

Now that it is all safely in the 
past, a few fragments of his West 
Point experience can be recalled. 


ing between the lines of Ben’s own ~ 
simple account of life in the Mili- 
tary Academy and by combining 
these with impressions brought out . 
by his classmates and instructors. 

There is no longer a doubt that a 
significant American drama was 
acted out during those four tense 
years—a drama which came close to 
tragedy at times but finally rose to a 
happy ending through the heroism 
of its leading character. It is a 
drama young Americans should 
know. 

Ben started life at West Point in 
the easy, relaxed mood of a boy who 
has grown up in the cosmopolitan 
schools of great northern cities like 
Cleveland and Chicago. Many of 
the boys of his class were from the 
same general background. Among 
them Ben made acquaintances swift- 
ly and seemed on the way to a nor- 
mal school year. Then something 
happened. 

There were whispers in locker 
rooms and in hallways. Somebody 
was passing a word around. Ben 
was sure it concerned him. In a 
day or two every boy stopped speak- 
ing to him. 

Nobody did anything which 
could be described as hostile, but on 
the other hand nobody co-operated 
with Ben. No one greeted him. If 
he asked a simple question, he was 
not answered. If he approached a 
group in which a conversation was 
in progress, all talking suddenly 
ceased. He was left alone—com- 
pletely alone. His classmates were 
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giving him the “silent treatment.” 

One must experience such an 
ordeal to realize how it feels. At 
West Point it was more crushing 
than it would have been in a city 
school or college, for cadets have no 
life outside their own halls and 
grounds. In a public school a fel- 
low could have found other friends. 
At West Point Ben was completely 
alone. 

It is hard to believe any group of 
boys could continue this for a whole 
year. It is also hard to believe that a 
solitary colored boy could last it 
out—especially when one remem- 
bers how easy it is to wash out when 
one is under strain. 

Yet both are true. The silence, 
with slight interruptions, lasted 
throughout Ben’s plebe year, and he 
stood up to it till the end. Taller 
than most of his fellows, as hand- 
some as anybody who wore the uni- 
form, as fond of pleasant associa- 
tions and good fun as any boy, Ben 
took what was dished out of him 
without a whimper or a complaint. 
Never once did he let anyone think 
he depended on others for his hap- 
piness. He simply faced it out. 

At the end of the first year at the 
Military Academy there is always an 
important gathering at which those 
plebes who have stood up under the 
hard conditioning of the testing 
year are congratulated by their su- 
periors and in turn congratulate 
each other. 

Ben Davis came to this annual 
ceremony congratulating himself 
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silently and thinking that at least 
he had accomplished something for 
all those colored people who had 
kept their fingers crossed as they 
waited to see what would happen to 
this second colored boy to face the 
grim music of West Point in recent 
years. 

Somebody had to endure it for 
the first time. Ben had made up 
his mind the job was his, and he 
was glad he had come through the 
first and most severe year to the 
satisfaction of the authorities, at 
least. He had managed all his stu- 
dies without great difficulty, and his 
own spirit had remained unbroken, 

That wall of silence—well, if he 
could stand it for one year, he could 
stand it for four. Let them do their 
worst! In this mood he went to the 
exercises with the others to see what 
would happen. 

To his complete surprise he saw a 
miracle. When the preliminaries 
were over and the boys were free 
to congratulate each other and to 
receive the congratulations of up- 
perclassmen, Ben suddenly dis- 
covered he was surrounded. Every- 
body seemed to be looking at him 
and coming toward him. The boys 
of his class fell on him like long- 
lost brothers. They poured congrat- 
ulations on him. They swarmed 
around him. They cheered him 
noisily and they shook his hand till 
his arm was weak. 

Ben Davis, Jr., had stood the 
most severe test any boy had stood 
at West Point in at least fifty years, 
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perhaps longer, and he had passed 
it to the satisfaction of the whole 
class of his fellows. The wall of 
silence fell down like the walls of 
Jericho. It was never raised again. 

For many of the boys who partici- 
pated in the campaign of silence 
spent the next three years trying to 
live it down. The days of the great 
snub also seemed far away and a 
trifle unreal to Ben when, three 
years later, he was handed his diplo- 
ma and commission by General John 
J. Pershing at a typical West Point 
commencement. When he married 
pretty Agatha Scott, of Connecticut, 
that wretched year was out of sight 
and out of mind. 

Just before leaving West Point 
the boys of Ben’s class were given 
an opportunity to register for spe- 
cial training and service in the 
Army Air Corps. Ben applied. Later 
those who had signed up were ex- 
amined to determine their special 
aptitude for flying. When the re- 
turns from these examinations were 
in, Ben was number-two man in the 
entire class. 

It was a far cry from the spring 
day, five years earlier, when he had 
flunked the first entrance examina- 
tion to the Military Academy. 

Young Ben did not immediately 
get into the flying service for which 
he had qualified. There was more 
struggle ahead. Those fifty years 
and more during which West Point 
had graduated no colored cadets had 
done something to the minds of 
some people. A generation or two 


of Americans, in and out of the 
Army, had never had a chance to 
see with what dignity and honor and 
assurance and success a fellow like 
Ben can wear the uniform of his 
country’s officer corps. In 1936 the 
Air Corps had not yet opened its 
doors to colored flying officers. In- 
stead Ben was sent to Fort Benning. 

For a year he served as company 
officer of the 24th Infantry stationed 
at Benning. For another he was a 
student at the Infantry School at 
the same post. During the two years 
that followed he was professor of 
military science and tactics at Tus- 
kegee Institute, a post his father 
held when young Ben was eight 
years old. 

In 1940 the elder Davis became 
the first Negro general in the United 
States Army, and young Ben was 
sent to Fort Riley in Kansas as aide- 
de-camp to his father. While there 
Ben got the break he had been wait- 
ing for. The Air Corps changed its 
policy. It arranged for a limited 
number of colored trainees. Ben 
Davis, Jr., came in with the first 
group. 

Here again the young officer 
found himself in a position where 
he simply had to make good. He 
was the son of a general, the only 
Negro graduate of West Point serv- 
ing in the U. S. Army, and he was 
entering’ a branch of the service 
never before open to colored boys. 

The eyes of the nation turned 
upon this group and especially upon 
young Ben. If everybody else in - 
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that group washed out, Ben could 
not. For if a boy with his advan- 
tages could not make the grade as a 
flier, then unfriendly and undecided 
people would say no colored boy 
could. 

Again a curtain fell between Ben 
and the outside world, with millions 
of people waiting anxiously to see 
what would happen. 

A few months later news began 
to trickle out to them. Pictures of 
Ben and his companions appeared 
in Life, Time, and other magazines. 
Sometimes one heard it said that 
the colored boys training at the Tus- 
kegee field were natural-born won- 
ders in the air. Other reports were 
quite different. 

Ben heard them all, but the main 
thought in his mind was that he, 
personally, had to come through. If 
ever there was a fellow who couldn’t 
fail, he was that fellow. And he 
didn’t. 

Ben Davis won his wings with 
that first class of Uncle Sam's col- 
ored fliers. Yes, they gave him 
wings, even though they failed to 


make an angel of him. Later, hav- 
ing risen to the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, young Ben was given the 
command of the first squadron of 
these dark eagles, the now widely 
known 99th. After a long period 
of training and waiting he took his 
outfit to North Africa. 

By that time many of the doubts 
of those who had hesitated to recom- 
mend Negro boys for the Air Corps 
were cleared away. The colored boys 
had demonstrated their ability. 
Young Ben had qualified as a com- 
mander of men as well as a flying 
officer. He was promptly ordered 
home to organize and prepare an 
even larger outfit of colored fliers— 
the 322nd group, consisting of three 
squadrons. 

A few months later, with the 
99th doing spectacular things in the 
skies and winning the praise of the 
very highest generals of the Army, 
Lieut.-Col. Benjamin Oliver Davis, 
Jr., was off to the wars again. Things 
were looking better for the great 
cause of democracy—both at home 
and abroad. 
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CRATCH a GI and you'll 

S find a businessman. It's a 

strange soldier who hasn't “a 

racket up his sleeve” or who 
doesn’t plan to “go into business for 
himself’’ when he gets back home. 

Way off in frozen foxholes and 
steaming jungles, every second sol- 
dier dreams about walking out on 
his old boss and working for him- 
self. That’s what the Army Service 
Forces found out in a survey. The 
Negro soldier, like his white bud- 
dies, wants to start his own business 
too. 

What are his chances of success? 

Strictly swell—if he sticks to 
Dixie. That's where three out of 
every four Negroes in America live 
and that’s where Negro business is 
best—Jim Crow, poll taxes and an 
occasional lynching notwithstand- 
ing. 

There's gold in Dixie, not in nug- 
gets or gold bricks or anything that 
foolish, but in plain, ordinary com- 
mon sense, good service and square- 
shooting honesty. That's a formula 
that can’t miss. 

I know—lI tried it and today can 


prove it with a sizeable bank ac- 
count. 

It's five years now since I opened 
a restaurant on ‘The Wrong Side 
of the Street” in Little Rock. When 
the Lafayette Luncheonette opened 
I had exactly ten dollars in the cash 
register and a $5,000 mortgage 
plastered on the place. 

Some folks called me a ‘‘crazy col- 
lege professor.” I had my master’s 
degree and a football letter to go 
with it. On the gridiron, I was 
called ‘‘Squat’” Johnson. As a 
school executive, it was Dean John- 
son. As a businessman, I was just 
plain ‘‘nuts’—that was until my 
restaurant income hit $45,000 a 
year. 

I have found that the business 
field is wide open for Negroes in 
the South. What is needed are more 
first-class places of business in all 
towns. There are thousands of fly- 
by-night, hole-in-the-wall “joints” 
but these chase away customers. 
Fish shacks, chicken shacks, hot dog 
shacks are passé. A big scale busi- 
ness giving complete and efficient 
service brings big scale returns. 
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The thousands of GI’s now in 
service have the makings for busi- 
ness success in the discipline, clean- 
liness and efficiency they learn in the 
Army. In the war bonds they have 
bought, the pay they have saved and 
the rehabilitation allowances given 
by the GI Bill of Rights, they have 
the capital. 

But that’s just the beginning. 

Success comes only to those who 
are willing really to stick to the job 
—long hours, patience, tact and in- 
itiative all make a business go. 

There are plenty of failures along 
with the successes. Figures show 
that of new small businesses, two 
out of three fail within the first 
three years. One check showed that 
29 per cent of restaurants went 
broke within their first year. 

Biggest reason for failure is, of 
course, lack of capital, but another 
31 per cent fail because of incompe- 
tence. 

But the fellow that can buck the 
percentages is in for real success if 
he can make a go of it in the South 
which in many ways is still virgin 
territory as far as Negro business 
is concerned. 

When I quit my classroom after 
a number of years as dean and foot- 
ball coach at the Alabama State 
Teachers College, Alcorn College, 
Clark University and Dunbar Junior 
College in Little Rock, many older, 
experienced men scoffed. They 
couldn’t see a college professor op- 
erating a business. 

For a while it looked like they 
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were right. I bought a three-room 
house and adjoining lot, paying 
$300 down. Then I had to mort- 
gage my Buick to get some cash on 
hand. 

When remodeling began with the 
idea of opening a restaurant that 
was clean and gave good service, the 
local businessmen passed the word: 
“He can’t last a year,” “A place 
that big can’t be supported in this 
town,” “A white man will have it 
inside a couple of months.” 

The place was finally equipped 
and ready—but only ten dollars in 
change was left in the register to get 
going. 

However it didn’t take long for 
the Lafayette Luncheonette to catch 
on. In two years I was employing 
25 persons and was open 24 hours a 
day. I had bought and paid for 
three other houses, and the Buick 
was running mortgage-free. 

Much of the credit goes to my 
wife, who began a business school at 
home just about the same time that 
the restaurant opened. She person- 
ally owned one typewriter and rent- 
ed five others. At that time we had 
just enought to make a month's 
rental of the five machines. A sum- 
mer six-weeks class in shorthand 
typing drew 28 eager students. 

It wasn’t long before the five ma- 
chines were bought. The school 
grew with another full-time teacher 
and clerk employed besides my 
wife. More than 950 students have 
attended classes at the Johnson 
School of Business. 
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m The school has paid for two and maybe a couple of breaks to 
8 houses, ten typewriters, a mimeo- make good. 
‘ graph machine, an adding machine The GI fresh out of the Army 
and all the items in four comfortable should be well-qualified. Besides 
" classrooms and four bedrooms for the good habits learned in the serv- 
‘ out-of-town students. ice, he can get the help of the Army 
" The kind of business success Mrs. "0t only in getting capital but also 
: Johnson and myself had, although training. The U. x Armed Forces 
ce starting from scratch without any ex- Institute, Madison, Waeene, Laos 
is perience, can be enjoyed only in the 
it South. It is here that the Negro 
ople are hungry for decent, clean clude groceries, restaurants, shoe re- 
in their own race. A first-class busi- Of con't 
“ ness pays first-class dividends. place experience, but it can help. 
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e THE OFFHAND QUALITY of the Negro service- 
: man’s courage is neatly summed up in an incident reported 
; by a fellow who participated in the Second Battle of the 
a Philippines last fall. His ship, the Lexington, picked up 
. some of the crew of the Princeton after she went down, 
among them a colored mess attendant. 
a The rescued man was sitting in the ward-room pantry, 
oot dripping and drinking coffee, when an old friend of his 
het from Chattanooga happened by. “Why, it’s Bill!’’ the friend 
exclaimed. “What are you doing here, Bill?” 
7 Bill’s answer was precise and modest. “Ah’s survivin’,” 
he said. 
New Yorker 
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Many Negro 


By Wallace Lee 


(Director, Negro Digest Poll) 


evenly divided on the Catholic 
campaign to win Negro con- 
verts. 

While a great many are unde- 
cided in their approach to Cathol- 
icism, those with views usually ex- 
press them vehemently one way or 
another. Canvassed in the NEGRO 
Dicest Poll for April, a cross-sec- 
tion of the Negro population an- 
swered the question: “Does The 
Catholic Church Fear Too Many 
Negro Converts?” as follows: 


7/ EGRO OPINION is virtually 


Unde- 

Yes No cided 

North 31% 35% 34% 
West 31% 30% 39% 
South 28% 24% 48% 
A great percentage of those 


polled were found to have little 
knowledge about the Catholic 
church's work among Negroes. 
This was especially true in the rural 
areas of the South where the Bap- 
tist church blankets entire regions 
without a break. Only in Missis- 
sippi where the Catholics have con- 
centrated their work in the South 
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was there any real contact with the 
church. 

Most of the antagonism to the 
Catholic church was based in great 
part on Jim Crow practices found 
in many church institutions, espe- 
cially schools. Most frequently 
mentioned was the bar against 
Negroes at Notre Dame, the most 
famous Catholic university in the 
country. 

In contrast to this belief was the 
expression of a great many, especial- 
ly in the Northern cities of Chicago, 
New York and Detroit, that there 
was a growing number of Catholic 
leaders who had taken the lead in 
the battle against racial inequalities 
in America. Mentioned were Bish- 
ops Bernard Sheil and Francis Haas 
whose work and expressions have 
been widely publicized. 

The growing awareness of Catho- 
lics to the racial question, with many 
church publications devoting them- 
selves to fighting racial hate, was 
cited as another sign that Catholics 
do not fear too many Negro con- 
verts. 
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HETHER Catholicism can 
W win America depends in 
part on whether it can 

win the American Negro. 
The 13,000,000 members of this 
racial minority constitute that tenth 
of our population which has bene- 
fitted least from its Protestant heri- 
tage. Negroes are disfranchised in 
those states which have the largest 
proportion of Protestant population. 
They are imprisoned in a caste sys- 
tem which pervades all levels of so- 
ciety, including Protestant churches. 
Against this state of affairs the 
Negro is beginning to rebel. His 
revolt is primarily inspired by his 
desire, acquired through the educa- 
tional system and the church, for 
democratic freedom and equality 


HAROLD FEY is an ordained min- 
ister in the Disciples of Christ Church 
and a field editor of Christian Century. 
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Condensed from Christian Century 
By Rev. Harold Fey 


and for Christian brotherhood in 
the family of God. His state of 
mind provides a large opportunity 
for Catholic expansion. 

Yet Catholics claim to have won 
only 300,000 Negroes to their 
church. Catholicism has a long way 
to go before it can claim a Negro 
constituency equal to the 5,660,618 
who acknowledge some form of 


-Protestantism as their faith. The 


reasons why the Roman Church has 
made progress so slowly among 
members of this race provide a sig- 
nificant insight into the way in 
which the church goes about build- 
ing up its power in and over Amer- 
ican life. 

That the Roman Catholic Church 
has advanced so deliberately in this 
sector is not the fault of the Vati- 
can. Ever since the American Civil 
War, successive popes have repeat- 
edly emphasized the extraordinary 
importance of the missionary oppor- 
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tunity to be found among “the 
freedmen” of this country. They 
have pleaded with American Cath- 
olics to enter this field. 

The last two popes have been es- 
pecially concerned. But little hap- 
pened until the effects of the First 
World War had worn off, except 
that the American hierarchy has pe- 
riodically indulged in a collective 
wringing of hands over the sad 
plight of our colored population. 

One reason has of course been 
the preoccupation of the Roman 
Catholic Church with the millions 
of European immigrants and their 
descendants who came to this coun- 
try before the bars were raised. 
Since the newcomers were largely 
Catholic, they had priority. But 
many of these immigrants soon 
found themselves competing with 
Negroes for the jobs at the bottom 
of the economic scale. Hostility de- 
veloped which affected the attitude 
of the church. 

This was particularly true of the 
Irish, whose sons today dominate 
the American Catholic Church, most 
labor unions and municipal politics 
in many cities. 

The relative weakness of Catholi- 
cism among Negroes is in part due 
to this early competition. Racial 


prejudice, rooted in economic 
valry, affected the hierarchy as well 
as the clergy and laity. While it is 
a more easily eradicable rivalry than 
is the pseudo-scientific racism which 
affects many who stem from the 
older strains in American life, its 
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effects are not negligible in an un- 
stable economy. 

But this does not fully explain 
the reluctance of the American hier- 
archy to follow the lead of the Vat- 
ican relative to Negro evangelism, 
While the hierarchy has never 
openly challenged the authority of 
Rome on this issue, the record is 
clear that it has not obeyed the popes 
by launching an all-out attempt to 
win this great minority to the Ro- 
man Catholic Church. 

Why? A reasonable hypothesis 
is that the hierarchy fears that if it 
were to throw major resources into 
a campaign to win the Negro to 
Catholicism, it might succeed too 
quickly and too well. 

The hierarchy knows as well as 
anybody else that tremendous social 
turmoil will almost certainly accom- 
pany the inevitable shift in status of 
the Negro in American society. As 
the Negro rises to claim the freedom 
and equality which are the root prin- 
ciples of the American heritage, 
powerful counter-forces endeavor to 
hold him down to his present second 
class citizenship. 

In this struggle, which is already 
well advanced, the Catholic hier- 
archy has evidently decided to stand 
aside. Representing a minority 
which is trying to become a major- 
ity, the hierarchy is not prepared to 
take on what it clearly considers the 
handicap of this racial group. 

Nothing reveals more sharply that 
the hierarchy is governed by consid- 
erations of power than its treatment 
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of the Negro. If it were solely in- 
terested in witnessing to the Chris- 
tian faith as it is understood by 
Rome, it would not fear to identify 
itself with a racial minority, even 
though that minority were engaged 
in a struggle which invites the hos- 
tility of powerful elements in our 
national life, 

But almost three generations have 
passed since emancipation and it has 
not done so. It is content to allow 
the struggle to proceed without ma- 
jor Catholic intervention. It con- 
tinues its careful process of the or- 
ganization of power where power is 
found, believing that the gains 
which the Roman Catholic Church 
makes in other directions in Amer- 
ican society will in the long run 
strengthen its standing among Ne- 
groes. 

This explains why the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, which 
correlates the efforts of the hierarchy 
for the winning of America, has no 
interracial department. In spite of 
efforts of Catholics who desire that 
the pronouncements of the Vatican 
be taken seriously in this country, 
the N.C.W.C. has never yielded to 
their entreaties. There is thus no 
central organization for the correla- 
tion of Catholic efforts to convert 
Negroes. 

There is no voice to give authori- 
tative expression to the mind of the 
American church on the race issue. 
That there would be such an agency 
if the hierarchy were disposed to act 
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is shown by its organizing activities 
in other directions. 

However, the strange inaction of 
the hierarchy does not prevent cer- 
tain of the more than one hundred 
bishops and archbishops from doing 
what they can to carry out the spirit 
of Rome’s preachments. It does not 
inhibit some of the religious orders 
from trying to fulfill the pope’s 
apostolate to the Negroes. 

“Within the past dozen years,” 
Father John T. Gillard points out 
in his authoritative book on Colored 
Catholics in the United States, there 
has been “practically one hundred 
per cent increase in every depart- 
ment of missionary endeavor.” 

The number of priests (486) 
now giving full time to these mis- 
sions is 150 per cent greater than it 
was fifteen years ago. Religious or- 
ders of men working among Ne- 
groes have increased from nine to 
twenty-two. Seventy-two religious 
orders of women are now assigned 
to this field, having 1,670 nuns en- 
gaged exclusively in colored mis- 
sions. More than a thousand of 
these nuns are teachers of Negro 
children. 

Those Catholic writers who de- 
sire to win Negroes to Cathoficism 
point out that nearly 8,000,000 
members of the race in the United 
States claim no religious affiliation. 
They quote Protestant authority for 
their belief that, of those who claim 
membership in Protestant churches, 
less than half take their religious 
obligations seriously. They use Prot- 
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estant figures showing the low edu- 
cational level of the Negro clergy 
as proof of their contention that 
even the active membership of the 
churches can have little real under- 
standing of the Christian religion. 
They often point out that nearly 
three-fourths of the professed mem- 
bers of Negro Protestant churches 
are Baptists. 

To Roman Catholics this means 
that these churches cannot keep their 
teaching pure or their practice con- 
sistent, since they lack the episcopal 
supervision which Catholics are 
taught is all-important. Considering 
all these facts and beliefs together, 
they reason that the field is wide 
open to Catholicism. 

Among Negroes as among whites, 
the Roman Catholic Church depends 
mainly on its schools for the exten- 
sion of its membership. The num- 
ber of reported converts is substan- 
tial if not spectacular. Of a total of 
about 86,000 converts now claimed 
yearly by Catholicsm, something 
over ten per cent are Negroes. This 
ten per cent increase is much higher 
than that of a few years ago, but in 
the twelve years between 1928 and 
1940 the average per year was about 
5,000. 

Chicago, New York and Phila- 
delphia led in the number of con- 
verts reported. This supports Father 
Gillard’s thesis that cities are better 
places to make converts than the 
country, and that northern cities are 
more congenial to Catholic efforts in 


this direction than those in the 
south. 

Since Negro migration to the 
north has been enormously increased 
by the present war, it may be ex- 
pected that the number of Catholic 
converts will rise sharply. With the 
six largest centers of Negro popula- 
tion in the country now in the north 
—New York, Chicago, Philadel- | 
phia, Detroit, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington—Catholic leaders believe 
they are confronted with an unprec- 
edented opportunity for expansion 
among members of this race. 

The Catholic apostolate to the Ne- 
gto is laid down on broad lines 
which should contribute to its suc- 
cess if the hierarchy ever decides to 
adopt a more aggressive policy. The 
American Catholic who is probably 
most influential in shaping the atti- 
tudes of Catholic leadership on the 
race issue is Father John LaFarge, 
editor of the Jesuit weekly America. 
His book, The Race Question and 
the Negro, is an able exposition of 
Catholic doctrine on interracial jus- 
tice. 

Father LaFarge’s views are repre- 
sentative of that growing body of 
Catholic opinion which is seriously 
engaged in trying to win the Amer- 
ican Negro to the Roman Catholic 
Church. While he speaks for a mi- 
nority, the fact that he writes with 
the stated approval of the Vatican 
gives his book and his program un- 
usual importance. 

And he does more than write. 
One of the organizations through 
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which he works is the Catholic In- 
terracial Council, whose offices are 
in New York. Its secretary is 
George K. Hunton, a lawyer who 
has given years to interracial educa- 
tion. Hunton edits the Interracial 
Review, a publication which a lead- 
ing Jesuit describes as ‘doing one of 
the most important works in con- 
temporary periodical literature.” 

This magazine provides a forum 
for the discussion of the issues of 
Negro education, welfare and civic 
status. It constantly prods the Cath- 
olic conscience on the church’s reli- 
gious obligations to the Negroes. 
Since the magazine goes to each 
member of the hierarchy, to the edi- 
torial rooms of all Catholic papers, 
to numerous Catholic colleges and 
high schools and a large number of 
priests and nuns, there can be little 
doubt that its influence is very great. 

High on the list of accomplish- 
ments of the council is its success in 
transforming the attitude of the sec- 
ular Negro press toward the Roman 
Catholic Church. To change the at- 
titude of that press, which largely 
dominates Negro thought, from 
hostility to warm appreciation of 
the Catholic Church in a decade rep- 
resents a notable achievement. This 
it has done by incessant circulariza- 
tion of all the Negro papers with 
news or other material bearing on 
Negro-Catholic relations. 

An interesting by-product of the 
work of the council is its beginning 
of a reconciliation between the Irish 
and the Negroes. This is important 
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because even Catholic writers hold 
Irish prejudice largely responsible 
for the inability of the American 
Catholic Church to interest the Ne- 
gro. Since the Irish control the 
machines which dominate politics 
and labor organizations in many 
northern cities, they have a more 
than spiritual interest in the thou- 
sands of Negroes who live in those 
cities. Negroes vote—in the north. 

It is not impossible that a mass 
movement of Negroes toward Cath- 
olicism may be started whenever the 
American hierarchy decides that it 
is prepared to take the risks that are 
involved for the church. Their 
growing political and economic 
strength in the Catholic-controlled 
northern cities, coupled with the 
threat to the church involved in the 
overtures which communism is mak- 
ing to the Negro, may combine with 
pressure from Rome to illumine the 
minds of the men who rule Ameri- 
can Catholicism. 

When that happens, the clear 
teaching of the Catholic Church 
concerning the equality of race be- 
fore God will be rediscovered and 
widely disseminated. 

The first sign of this change of 
mind will be the large-scale open- 
ing of the priesthood to Negro 
youth. Only one institution for 
the training of Negro priests is 
now in existence in this country— 
St. Augustine’s Mission House at 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi. In 1940 
it had only forty-seven students. It 
has graduated only sixteen Negro 
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priests since it was founded in 
1920. 

While a few Catholic seminaries 
accept Negroes who want to train 
for the priesthood, not many are 
graduated. Father Gillard lists 
only seventeen Negro priests now 
living in the United States. 

There is only one religious order 
for Negro men and it has a total 
membership of seven. Theodore 
Maynard, the Catholic historian, 
commenting on the shortage of 
Negro candidates for the priest- 
hood, bluntly says that ‘“‘unques- 
tionably more would have come 
forward were they not afraid of 
being snubbed for their presump- 
tion.” 

The Roman Catholic Church has 
made a beginning in its efforts to 
win Negroes to “obedience to 
Rome.” It is only a beginning. 

The church has kept the doors to 
the priesthood almost closed to 
Negroes, but it is beginning to 
train other leaders. Nearly a hun- 


HERE there has been retar- 
W dation in the Catholic pro- 
gram for the Negro, its 
origin is to be found in 


ordinary human backwardness and 
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dred Catholic institutions of higher 
learning today admit Negroes. A 
decade ago the number was not 
more than ten. 

Even though Maynard, that de- 
vout if acidulous Catholic, says that 
“in most of our churches even to- 
day such Negro Catholics as attend 
have to slink into a few back seats 
—a Jimcrow at mass!—and are 
plainly shown that they are not 
wanted,” he still argues that the 
church stands at the threshold of its 
greatest opportunity. He notes that 
many parishes have abolished segre- 
gation and become biracial. 

If the church is ready to throw 
its whole strength into the effort 
and make it clear that “in the 
Catholic Church there is no room 
for distinction based on the color 
of a fellow Christian's skin’’ it can 
yet, in his judgment, present to 
the Negro ‘‘an intelligent religion 
of the kind he will not find in his 
roaring, ranting, Protestant meeting 
houses.” 


By Rev. John LaFarge 


timidity rather than in any elabo- 
rately thought-out policy. 

Harold Fey himself recognizes 
some of the factors that have 
brought about this state of mind. 
The principal factor undoubtedly 
has been the fact that Catholics of 
the United States have already per- 
tained for generations to a minority 
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group, either as immigrants in the 
North or as a marked numerical 
minority in the Southern states and 
the country’s rural communities, and 
have been in certain instances over- 
much preoccupied with their own 
minority problems. 

If the contrary of Mr. Fey's thesis 
were true, namely, if the Catholic 
Bishops had all agreed among them- 
selves to go all out for the Negro 
on a grand scale, he might be just 
as much alarmed at their ‘‘proselyt- 
ing. 

tf any centers of Catholic admin- 
istration can’ serve as an example for 
the whole country, they may be the 
two great units, the Archdiocese of 
New York and the Diocese of 
Brooklyn. Yet one can with diff- 
culty find any inhibition in the offi- 
cial enthusiasm for Negro church 
afhliation in both of these centers. 

The Archdiocese of New York 
has established and conducts an ac- 
tive apostolate of the Negro cen- 
tered in the Church of St. Charles 
Borromeo, in Harlem. Far from 
showing any timidity about Negroes 
coming in, they have welcomed with 
open arms over five thousand Negro 
converts into the church in the last 
ten years. 

The five all-Negro parishes in 
Harlem, combined with some four- 
teen other parishes of mixed Negro 
and white in Manhattan and the 
Bronx, are an open door through 
which a steady stream of Negro 
converts to Catholicism are contin- 
ually taking their place in full mem- 
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bership with the church, in parish 
life, in the schools from the pri- 
mary and elementary to the highest 
ranks of the universities and in 
church organizations. 

When one of New York’s crack 
church choirs in a predominantly 
white parish appears at its public 
events with a Negro as one of its 
star members, nobody even notices 
the fact. Nor does anyone exclaim 
with any particular excitement or ad- 
miration over the presence of sev- 
enty-five Negro boys in the Cathe- 
dral High School and the invitations 
extended to Negro boys by the local 
church authorities to see if any of 
them care to prepare themselves for 
vocations to the seminary so that 
they may take their place in due time 
among the clergy of the Archdio- 
cese. 

The Bishop of Brooklyn, the Most 
Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, recently 
exhorted his parish priests to do ev- 
erything they can to set the Negroes 
in every parish of the Diocese on a 
completely equal footing with the 
other racial groups. He emphasized 
the fact that the life of the church 
itself will gain thereby. They will 
bring, he told his clergy, a fine con- 
tribution of Catholic character and 
Catholic living in the life of these 
parishes. 

This is not in any way denying 
that there are prejudiced persons of 
prominence in the church, clergy 
and lay, who are disturbed at ob- 
serving too many affiliations from 
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across the color line, but their num- 
ber is every day diminishing. 

One must also acknowledge there 
still exists a backwardness among 
Catholics in this country to recog- 
nize the fundamental importance 
from a religious standpoint of a 
sound, dynamic program of inter- 
racial justice. Patriarchal or pat- 
ronizing ideas about the Negro per- 
sist among Catholics as well as 
among Protestants. 

Many a well disposed, self-sacri- 
ficing person fails to recognize that 
the Negro, like anybody else, ex- 
pects from a Christian body a full 
integral message of Christianity, the 
recognition of essential human 
rights and the hand of universal 
brotherhood which is the inheri- 
tance of every Christian. 

Mr. Fey has remarked that all 
Catholics throughout the United 
States are being sedulously filled and 
indoctrinated with the Papal Ency- 
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clicals on social justice and kindred 
matters. I wish this were true. It 
is what we are hoping and praying 
for, but so far the great social teach- 
ings of the church are far from hav- 
ing reached down into the great 
masses of the people. 

In proportion, as those great so- 
cial teachings do reach the masses 
of the Catholic people, just so far 
will those people’s minds be pre- 
pared to draw the conclusion from 
that social teaching, which is the im- 
portance of interracial justice for 
the Negro and for the right under- 
standing and practice of our Cath- 
olic faith itself. 

Let me conclude my appraisal of 
Mr. Fey on a note of congratulation 
for an excellent factual statement 
and a splendid advertisement of the 
Catholic interracial program, even if 
he chooses to base it on an untenable 
hypothesis. 


Answering His On rayer 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS said that when he was a slave 
he prayed seven years for liberty, but received no answer. 
Then it occurred to him he must answer his own prayer. 
And, when, with his eyes fixed on the North Star, he prayed 
with his legs, his prayer was answered. 


Church Management 
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are still art despite ‘sexy’ label 


{| Dancer Dunham insists her shows 


An thropological 


Condensed from Colliers 


By Amy Porter 


F YOU were a serious an- 
scholar, you 

wouldn't like it either, maybe, 

if somebody described you in 
the public prints as “the hottest 
thing to hit Chicago since Mrs. 
O'Leary's cow kicked the bucket.” 

Katherine Dunham, Ph.B., lec- 
turer, scholar and authoritative in- 
terpreter of primitive dance rhythms, 
also objects to being labeled ‘‘sim- 
mering,” “‘sizzling” and “sexy.” 

That’s the tone the critics take, 
though, every time she lands in 
town with her all-Negro company 
of dancers. This season they write 
that way more than ever. Possibly 
because her new show, now on a 
cross-country tour after a sell-out 
New York opening, is a snappier 
production than the dance concerts 
she used to give to anthropological- 
minded audiences. 

Miss Dunham's strangely mixed 
career, now reaching up to solid suc- 
cess, was not exactly planned. It just 
grew spontaneously out of her nat- 
ural talents—a good analytical 
mind, and the kind of feeling for 
the dance, that makes it impossible 


for her to keep still when she hears 
music. 

Her childhood was not happy, al- 
though she can’t say why, unless it 
was because she and her family were 
Negroes in a predominantly white 
community. Her father ran—and 
still runs—a dry-cleaning establish- 
ment in Joliet, Illinois. She and her 
brother usually were the only Ne- 
grtoes in their school classes. She 
doesn’t remember being discrimi- 
nated against. ‘‘But,” she says, “in 
some subtle way I felt that some- 
thing was missing.” 

Katie was quite a success in the 
school’s dance recitals but she had 
no ideas of a career. Her family 
wanted her to become a teacher, and 
that suited her. She followed her 
intellectual brother (now a Ph.D. 
and a professor at Howard Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C.) to the 
University of Chicago, majoring in 
anthropology. 

Inevitably she danced, and Lud- 
mila Speranzeva, formerly of the 
Moscow Theater, saw her and took 
her on as a student. For the next 
several years Katie divided her time 
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three ways—classes, work in the 
school library and dancing. She and 
Ludmila started a store-front studio 
in Chicago’s art colony, with the 
idea of developing a Negro classical 
ballet. 

But Negro families with money 
enough to pay for lessons are, Miss 
Dunham says, more conservative 
than white families and leery about 
letting their daughters get mixed up 
with theatrical dancing. 

After appearances with her school 
ballet group at the Chicago Art 
Theater, and with the Chicago 
Opera Company, Katie applied for 
and received a fellowship from the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund to study an- 
thropology and dancing in the 
Caribbean. She gathered up 3,000 
feet of movie film, a recording ap- 
paratus, a trunkful of Fifth Avenue 
clothes, and set out for Haiti, Jamai- 
ca and Martinique. 

She lived for a time among the 
isolated maroon people on Jamaica 
and wrote a book about them, which 
Henry Holt will publish. Her house 
was the best in the village, at $5 a 
month, and as the people came to 
know her, they let her see their most 
secret rites, like the Myal dance, 
based on the belief that the dead 
come back to life. 

She attended funeral feasts and 
understood that the idea of all the 
wild singing and dancing was to 
externalize grief to make it bear- 
able. Also the maroons believed 


that if they, the survivors, were sad, 
the deceased would come back to 
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comfort them, and they definitely 
wanted the dead to go away and 
stay away. 

“A good field technique, I found, 
was to establish the relationship be- 
tween my ancestors and theirs,”’ says 
Anthropologist Dunham. “They 
thought of me as an American, not 
as a Negro, until I talked to them 
about our common African ances. 
tors. Then they accepted me.” 

Once when she couldn’t get res. 
ervations on a boat from Kingston 
to Martinique, an elderly native of- 
fered to enlist the aid of one of his 
ancestors in her behalf. She met the 
man in the graveyard at midnight 
and stood by while he dug around 
in his ancestor's grave, said prayers 
and made an offering of sweetmeats. 

Next day, still no reservation. Her 
elderly friend was annoyed. He 
went with her again to the grave- 
yard, but this time he bawled his 
ancestor out for not co-operating 
and he left rum for the ancestor to 
get drunk on. That fixed it. The 
next day she got her ticket. 

Katie wrote some scholarly essays 
during her trip, and sold lighter 
magazine articles about the Carib- 
bean under the name of K. Duna. 
Back at the University of Chicago, 
she studied for a master’s degree, 
then quit school to put on her own 
ballet with the Federal Theater. 

During 1938, she supervised a 
WPA writers’ project, investigating 
cults in Chicago. She found that 
some Negro cults had been started 
by the Japanese to embitter the Ne- 


vil 
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groes against the whites. One cult 
taught that if a Negro really 
wanted to get to heaven, he had to 
cause the death of a white person. 

In 1939, Katie finally abandoned 
scholarship for dancing. She came to 
New York to coach the dancers in 
the Labor Stage show, Pins and 
Needles, and, on the side, presented 
a series of Sunday-afternoon con- 
certs. “Her dancing is lively, color- 
ful, humorous, endlessly entertain- 
ing and beautifully racial . . .” said 
John Martin, New York Times 
dance critic. 

“Oh, yes,’’ says Katie, “the critics 
approved of me then. Now they 
are putting flowers on my grave. 
They astonish me. Apparently they 
look at a regular Broadway show 
with different eyes. 


“I am right now doing some of 


the very same dances I did for those 
Sunday concerts. Only then it was 
art, and now it’s sex. That Barrel 
House number, the one they say 
stamps our show as ‘hot,’ is the same 
dance we did with the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. Nobody called 
it ‘hot’ then.” 

Whatever else it is, Katie’s cur- 
rent work is better box office. Hers 
is just about the only self-support- 
ing dance company in the country. 

Now that she has reached her 
present eminence, Katie is terribly 
conscious of her responsibility to 
her race. She refused a movie con- 
tract calling for a role which, in 
her opinion, belittled the Negro. 
“Hollywood still doesn’t consider 


Negroes people,” she says. “They 
don’t even use them in ordinary 
street crowds. Always they want us 
to be servants, generally comic serv- 
ants. At the very best, they let us 
appear as entertainers. Why don’t 
the movies move with the times?” 

Like all Negro artists, Miss Dun- 
ham has had her difficulties in 
hotels, on trains and in Jim Crow 
theaters. In a Louisville theater 
which enforced the Jim Crow rule 
—no orchestra seats for Negroes— 
she made a speech from the stage 
after the performance. 

“I am happy that you liked us,” 
she said, “but I am sad because this 
will be our last visit to your city. We 
will not come back . . . until people 
like us can sit next to people like 
you. . . . God bless you! You will 
need His blessing.” 

During the run of Cabin in the 
Sky, Katie was invited to lecture on 
anthropology at Yale University. 
Newspaper pictures of her in seduc- 
tive costume preceded her to New 
Haven, but it was a sedate, black- 
garbed Miss Dunham who appeared 
on the platform and spoke learned- 
ly on West Indian Rites de Passage 
—the ceremonies with which primi- 
tive people mark a young man’s en- 
trance into manhood, his mating 
and his death. Dunham dancers 
demonstrated the rites. 

“What gets me,” says Katie, the 
scholar, “is the way they accuse me 
of wearing eyeglasses for effect. 
Honestly, I need glasses to read. | 
can’t help it.” 
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western book magnate, got a seat on 
an Illinois Central diner one day. 
“Do you like split pea soup?” asked 
the Negro waiter. 

“No,” said Jim. 

“Chicken croquettes?” 

“No.” 


the table. ‘Good day,” he said. 
“You had your lunch.” 

Bennett Cerf, Saturday Review 

of Literature 

A NEWLY married couple en- 
tered their compartment of a Pull- 
man car. The benedict gave the Ne- 
gro porter a dollar in advance not to 
betray to the passengers the fact of 
being a newlywed. 

The next morning when the 
young couple entered the dining 
room for breakfast there was much 
craning of necks and partly sup- 
pressed grinning. Angered, the 
bridegroom later upbraided the 
porter for not having kept his prom- 
ise in spite of the largesse he was 
given. The porter vehemently de- 
nied that he had broken his prom- 
ise. ‘No, no, I told them you were 


just friends.” G. W. Blech, Judy's 
40 


JIM CROWDER, famous Mid- 


FOUR SOLDIERS were playing 
poker in the smoking compartment 
of a Pullman car. The hour was late, 
the porter wanted to go to bed. So 
he used an old and favored strategy. 
He got out his bucket and mop, and 
the powerful disinfectant he uses to 
scrub the floor. Soon the room was 
so filled with the strong odor, even 
the porter could stand it no longer. 

He left the compartment for a 
few moments. When he returned 
the four men were still playing cards 
—but they were all wearing gas 
masks, and had thoughtfully laid 
out an extra mask for the porter. 

Irving Hoffman, Esquire 

A SOLDIER asked a Negro din- 
ing car waiter which breakfast com- 
bination was best. ‘It doesn’t make 
much difference,” said the man. 
“Nothin’s any good.” 

He ordered a Number 3, Spanish 
omelet and things, and when he'd 
finished, called the waiter back. 
“Say,” he said, “That was fine. 
What was your idea?” 

“I always tells em nothin’s any 
good,” the waiter said. ‘Then 
they're pleasantly surprised,” and, 
leaning over, he almost whispered, 
“Ya, see, I’m a psychologist.” 

PM 
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“Prune pie?” | 
“No.” 
The waiter took the napkin off . 


{| Langston Hughes was voted class poet 
before he ever wrote a line of verse 


Birth Of A Poet 


Condensed from Milwaukee Journal 


ROBABLY no one remem- 

bers now whom the members 

of the 1916 eighth grade 

graduating class of Lincoln, 
Ill., elected as their “most likely to 
succeed” and “most popular” mem- 
bers, but when the youngsters voted 
on a class poet, they were really in 
the groove. They chose Langston 
Hughes, although up to then 
Hughes had never written a line 
of verse. 

Today, at 43 he is the outstand- 
ing Negro poet in America. 

If it had not been for that ‘‘elec- 
tion’’ back in Lincoln, Ill., Hughes 
feels that he might never have dis- 
covered his talent. 

“I don’t know why they picked 
on me,” he explains, ‘‘but it might 
have been that they associated poetry 
with rhythm and thought that a 
Negro ought to have it. All I know 
is that when they got around to 
electing a class poet, they looked 
all around the room and somebody 
nominated me and I was elected 
unanimously.” 

Hughes was one of two Negro 
children in the class. 

“I might never have turned to 
poetry if it hadn’t been for that,” he 


said. “You know how it is—I got 
to thinking about it, and tried writ- 
ing some little verses. Next year we 
moved to Cleveland, and in Central 
high school there one of my English 
teachers took an interest in me and 
introduced me to the poetry of Sand- 
burg and Lindsay. I wrote a number 
of poems in school, was a member 
of the staff of our magazine and was 
editor of the school yearbook in my 
senior year.” 

That's one of the ways that poets 
‘are made, 

Hughes’ poetry, much of it, gives 
voice to the yearnings of the Negro 
people, ultizing in verse the primi- 
tive rhythms of the “blues.” Many 
of his short stories depict the prob- 
lems of Negroes and whites trying 
to get along together. 

“TI like to think we are all work- 
ing toward a co-operative world,” he 
says. “To me it doesn’t seem sensi- 
ble that one race of people should 
quarrel with another. This America 
of ours is made up of so many dif- 
ferent kinds of people that we just 
have to get along together.” 

Hughes has found no prejudice 
among editors against Negro writ- 
ers, but when Negroes leave the free 
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lance field and seek the salaried 
writing jobs, they find the barriers 
steep. Few Negro writers have ever 
worked in Hollywood, he points 
out, “and the radio is practically a 
field closed to us.” 

Hughes has been to Hollywood 
once, where his chief work was 
writing lyrics. He has written lyrics 
for a number of songs, one of the 
best known being Freedom Road. 

Hughes has published one novel, 
a book of short stories, an auto- 
biography (in 1940) and four col- 
lections of poems, but since the ap- 
pearance of his autobiography, The 
Big Sea, he has devoted most of his 
time to lecturing. 

“It's more lucrative than writ- 
ing,” he says, chuckling. ‘And it’s 
more fun, too.” 

He is working on a second vol- 
ume of his autobiography, which 
will deal in part with his experiences 
in Spain as a war correspondent with 
the liberals during the Spanish civil 
war, but it is still “a long ways” 
from being completed. 

With William Grant Still, who 
wrote the music, Hughes has writ- 
ten an American opera, Troubled 


Island, which will be presented in 
New York next fall as one of four 
American operas to be offered by 
Leopold Stokowski and the New 
York Civic theater. Hughes is proud 


of that work and believes that in it . 


he has said as well what he has been 
trying to say as in any of his work. 
Especially in this aria: 


I dream a world where man 
No other man will scorn, 
Where love will bless the earth 
And peace its paths adorn. 
I dream a world where all 
Will know sweet freedom’s way 
Where greed no longer saps the 
soul 
Nor avarice blights our day. 
A world I dream where black or 
white, 
Whatever race you be, 
Will share the bounties of the earth 
And every man is free, 
Where wretchedness will hang its 
head, 
And joy, like a pearl, 
Attends the needs of all mankind. 
Of such I dream— 
Our world! 


| 


says wife of noted singer 


{| Color an asset, not a handicap, 


Black Handicap ? 


Condensed from Asia 


By Eslanda Goode Robeson 


HE COLONIAL was on the 

} elderly side, red-faced, chol- 

eric and given to asserting 

himself. He had spent many 

years in South Africa, made his 

fortune, and was now flying back to 
England to enjoy it. 

He had the utmost contempt for 
“the blacks,” as he called the Afri- 
cans, and in fact did not fhink too 
well of anything or anybody not 
British. 

It took him quite some time and 
effort to adjust himself to the fact 
that my son Pauli and I—"'blacks” 
—were actually fellow passengers 
with himself on the plane. The 
Governor of Uganda had sent us 
down to the Entebbe Airport in his 
official car, which flew the Union 
Jack. 

The plane officials and the pas- 


ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON is 
the wife of the world famous singer and 
actor, Paul Robeson, and author of a 
biography of her husband. She _ has 
studied extensively in anthropology, do- 
ing much field work in Uganda. She 
has written a coming book on Africa. 


sengers had been duly impressed 
and any objections they might have 
been tempted to make about our 
color were canceled out. Finally, as 
the Colonial saw the other passeng- 
ers one by one become friendly with 
us, he too broke down and talked 
with us, 

He was obviously a lonely man, 
and in spite of himself he was very 
much attracted to Pauli. When he 
came to know us better he made a 
curious remark: 

“Son of yours a fine boy, fine boy. 
Incredible he is only nine years old. 
So intelligent.” 

I said Pauli had been around 
grown-ups a great deal, and per- 
haps was informed beyond his years 
because of that. 

“No, intelligent,’ insisted the 
Colonial gruffly. “Pity he’s got that 
handicap.” 

“What handicap?” I asked, my 
feathers ruffling. 

“Pity he’s black. Pity. Could go 
far.” 

“He'll go far because he’s black,” 
I said. ‘His color, his background, 
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his rich history are part of his 
wealth. We consider it an asset, not 
a handicap.” 

He was surprised and interested. 
“Don’t understand,” he said. 

“Of course you don’t,” I said 
pleasantly, and let the conversation 
drop. 

But I continued the conversation 
in my mind. Soaring in the clouds, 
with the strange distant toy world 
spread out below, I felt removed 
from earth-bound things. 

Why am I really glad and proud 
to be Negro? Why am I sorry for 
this pitiful “superior” European? 
Why do I actually feel superior 
to him? 

This poor man doesn’t know 
what it’s all about. He has no im- 
portant or useful knowledge about 
more than a billion of his fellow- 
men—Negroes, Africans, Indians, 
Chinese, probably Jews, and prob- 
ably Russians. Most likely he has 
simply dismissed them contemptu- 
ously as “primitive,” “oriental,” or 
“Red.” 

He seems to me weak, uncom- 
fortably self-conscious, lonely, path- 
etic and frightened. 

Certainly he is weak, else why 
must he carry and maintain armed 
force—and plenty of it—every- 
where he goes, always? 

Certainly he is uncomfortably 
self-conscious, else why need he 
insist—loudly, constantly—that he 
is superior? Really superior people 
take their superiority for granted. 


Certainly he is lonely and path- 
etic. Has he not arbitrarily walled 
himself off from more than two 
thirds of his fellow-men, the non- 
white people of the world? 

And certainly he is frightened. 
One has only to watch him when 
he rants about the “rising tide of 
color,” about the “yellow peril,” 
and so on to realize he is fright- 
ened. Only fear can explain much 
of his irrational behavior toward his 
non-white brother. 

On the other hand we, as Ne- 
groes, at least know what it’s all 
about. We know our white brothers 
—know a great deal about them. 
They have shown us all their 
strengths and all their weaknesses. 
We have not built any walls to 
limit our world. 

Walls have been built against us, 
but we are always fighting to tear 
them down, and in the fighting, we 
grow, we find new strength, new 
scope. 

We look at slavery—personal 
economic and social slavery—and 
we know that it has done us grave 
injury. But we have always fought 
that slavery, resisted it everywhere, 
continuously ; and in the fighting, in 
the resistance, we have survived and 
grown strong. 

We look at those who have en- 
slaved us, and find them decadent. 
Injustice and greed and conscious 
inhumanity are terribly destructive. 

Yes, Iam glad and proud I am 
Negro. 


{| Baby Dutch named by Louis 


as outstanding heavyweight in Army 


Champ 


Condensed from Ring 


By Sgt. John Clift 


ABY DUTCH is not a guy 
8 to be easily outdone. When 

Joe Louis announced in New 

York that the “Baby” had 
tossed the hardest punch he had re- 
ceived in several years, Dutch came 
right back and announced from the 
Italian front that Louis had hit him 
harder “than I had ever been hit in 
my life.” 

But that was more or less expect- 
ed because, you see, Baby Dutch 
was born in Brooklyn — which 
should explain everything. 

Baby is the soldier from Brook- 
lyn who Louis says is the most 
promising soldier heavyweight he 
has seen. 

It was not easy for the lad who 
was born in Flatbush, July 23, 
1925, and christened George Cul- 
bertson, to become a fighter. His 
mother just didn’t believe in fight- 
ing and did everything she could to 
get him not to enter the ring. 

But Baby Dutch didn’t pull on 
the gloves just by chance. His 


SGT. JOHN CLIFT is a staff writer 
for the GI newspaper Stars and Stripes. 


father was a fighter before him. 
“Dad campaigned throughout the 
middle west under the name of 
Charlie Hawkins,” Dutch says. 

George picked up a lot of point- 
ers from his old man and by the 
time he reached high school, he 
could “‘lick anybody in the block.” 
But he still had the opposition his 
mother put up and so, in 1942, 
when he got a chance to enter a 
Golden Glove tournament, he knew 
he was at the crossroads. 

His pop got him over that hurdle 
by advising him to pick out a ring 
name to fool his mom. That is how 
Baby Dutch was born. 

In the ’'42 Golden Glove tourna- 
ment, Baby Dutch knocked out his 
first five opponents, each in the first 
round, but was outpointed in his 
sixth fight. His opponent had too 
much experience and stayed away 
from his murderous right. 

Shortly after this tournament, 
Dutch left high school and decided 
that the only thing to do was to get 
in the big fight. Consequently, this 
time even his mother had no objec- 
tions to his doing a little fighting. 
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He got on some GI cards in the 
States and was able to keep his box- 
ing career alive. He had been doing 
the same thing in Italy. 

His first big break was his chance 
to go a couple of rounds with the 
champ. 

“Naw,” he said in answer to a 
question, ‘I wasn’t scared. We both 
had on 16-ounce gloves and after 
the first round, I didn’t think the 
champ could hurt me. 

“I was wrong on that score, how- 
ever, because he belted me with a 
right in the second that made me 
feel light on my feet. It was the 
first time in my life that I had been 
hit so hard.” 

Apparently Louis was not the 
only one who thought highly of 
Baby Dutch’s ability, because Jackie 
Wilson, a member of the Louis 


A 


troupe and a ranking welterweight, 
made a verbal agreement to handle 
the Brooklyn boy after the war. 

Before departing for the States, 
Wilson cautioned his newly 
acquired protege, saying: ‘Don’t 
sign any contracts. Be careful, even 
when you sign the payroll for Uncle 
Sam. When the war is over, I'll take 
you out to California and train you 
for six or eight months. Then you 
will be ready to take on the big 
boys.” 

And Culbertson agreed. He says 
that Wilson will be his manager 
and no one else, if and when he gets 
back to the States. 

His dad is also in the Army and 
is stationed in Africa. When Dutch 
wrote him that he had fought the 
champ, he went out and bought 
drinks for his whole company. 


ONE NIGHT a Negro was walking along Forty-second 
Street in New York, from the terminal to the hotel, carry- 
ing a heavy suitcase and a heavier valise. Suddenly a hand 
took hold of the valise and a pleasant voice said: ‘‘Pretty 


heavy, brother! 
your way.” 


Suppose you let me take one. I’m going 


The Negro resisted, but finally allowed the young white 
man to assist him in carrying his burden, and for several 
blocks they walked along, chatting like old cronies. 

“And that,” said Booker T. Washington years afterward, 
“was the first time I ever saw Theodore Roosevelt.” 


Thesaurus of Anecdotes 


{| Best seller not intended 
as ‘race book,’ says author 


Why JY Wote Strange 


Condensed from Saturday Review of Literature 


By Lillian Smith 


HEN I was a little girl I 
W lived in Maxwell, Georgia, 

a town more easily found 

in your own childhood 
than on any road map. I lived on 
College Street in a big rambling 
house set under oak trees, the kind 
of house that catches memories like 
dust. 

Rimming the town, a_ great 
shadow behind Maxwell, were the 
shanties of colored folk, and in the 
north of town were the mills of 
which my father was owner: white 
mill town, colored mill town, little 
white church, little colored church 
—-and one big commissary for all. 
Across the street from my home was 
a big white church and out near the 
graveyard was the unpainted half- 
tumbled-down church where colored 
folks worshipped. 

When I was little, I was rocked to 
sleep by an old colored nurse who 
eased the pain of the coming of a 
new baby in the household by a 
singing of songs that swept across 
bruised feelings in warm, soothing 
waves of sound. When I was older 
—though still a child—and lay in 


One of the most sensational and 
most widely read books ever written 
on the Negro was Lillian Smith’s 
Strange Fruit. Here its author ex- 
plains why she wrote the book and 
what she tried to say. 


my bed at night, I listened to the 
same songs which came now, not 
from my old nurse, but from the 
little unpainted church, backwash- 
ing across town, filling the heart 
with a great burden, making me cry, 
though I did not know why I was 
crying. 

It was then, perhaps, that I first 
began to feel an invisible wall be- 
tween human beings, between white 
folks and colored folks in Maxwell, 
yes; but also between a child and 
the people she loves. It did not seem 
like a strange wall—for nothing 
seems strange to a child because 
everything is so strange—but it was 
there, and I knew it was easy to hurt 
one’s self against it. 

It was not until many years later 
that I heard the word “segregation,” 
but I understood it long before I 
could say its syllables. 

I knew, and have never forgotten, 
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that segregation has something to do 
with white and black people—as 
everyone in America knows—but it 
has to do also with childhood, and 
with mothers and their children, and 
it has to do with the heart’s deepest 
fears and the child's earliest dreams. 

I left Maxwell. And for a long 
time I did not want to go back 
there. Instead I traveled a good 
portion of the earth’s surface, and I 
read a good portion of what wise 
men had written, and I learned 
quite a few big words and for a time 
was impressed with my learning, un- 
til I discovered that too often a word 
is only a mask to cover up the real 
meaning of life. Peeling off masks 
was a full time job for a while. 

In the process, I learned to be 
unimpressed by the phrase ‘Negro 
problems’; and “race conflict” be- 
gan to seem to me an euphonious 
term for a painful and profound 
struggle that was tearing the breast 
of the white man; and “Jim Crow” 
was only a devil mask for elaborate 
ceremonials by which the troubled 
white man tried to wall himself off 
from “infection.” That he called 
this “infection” the “Negro prob- 
lem’’ did not mean that the Negro 
had caused it. It meant only that the 
Negro was a handy thing on which 
to project it. 

We do not need the word ‘‘para- 
noid” to give us understanding of 
a habit of mankind so common as 
this of thrusting out upon an ex- 
ternal object his internal feelings. 
But it is not an irrelevant word. 


April 


To understand what is troubling 
the white race so deeply that a great 
part of its culture is devoted to wall- 
ing away this trouble, one might 
have to take a long journey that 
would lead down interesting by- 
paths. 

We might have to look long and 
hard at certain road signs: at Cal- 
vinism, monogamy, at the Western 
small family, at the high esteem 
Nordic culture puts on ‘‘sex purity” 
which in practice becomes a regres- 
sive displacement of honor on auto- 
eroticism instead of mature geni- 
tality. 

We might have to look also at 
the Protestant God-the-Father image 
in contrast to the Catholic Mary- 
Mother-of-Christ; and we might 
need to travel to countries where 
love and mature sex life are honor- 
able and race prejudice is dishonor- 
able, for there may be a close con- 
nection between the two—a far 
closer connection than between 
poverty and race prejudice. 

I think, along the way, we would 
discover that over-esteem of one’s 
skin color, whether in individuals or 
in masses of men, is a regressive 
narcism, a symptom of psychosexual 
maladjustment that involves sex, re- 
ligion, family life, and yes, money 
also. We might have to look at the 
whole of white culture and travel 
backward in time far beyond that 
date when the first Negro was en- 
slaved by the first white Christian. 
After many years of “traveling,” 
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I was ready to go back to Maxwell. 
And I wrote down in Strange 
Fruit what I found there. I thought 
of my book as a fable about a son 
in search of a mother, about a race 
in search of surcease from pain and 
guilt—both finding what they 
sought in death and destruction. 

So when people ask “Is Strange 
Fruit a race book; is it about the 
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Negro problem?” I say, ‘I don’t 
think so.” For it seems to me a 
book about human beings journey- 
ing across deep chasms, and down 
into forbidding areas, but journey- 
ing also back to childhood, always 
back to the room where they were 
born, seeking to find, wherever they 
travel, that which they left there, so 
long ago. 


Sight 


A KEY NEGRO WITNESS in an important murder 
case was being questioned from the bench. “Did you see 
the shot fired?’’ queried the judge. 

“No, sir. I only heard it,” was the answer. 

“That won't do as evidence. Step down.” 

As the Negro left the witness stand with his back to the 


judge, he laughed derisively. 


The judge angrily called 


the Negro back and accused him of being in contempt of 
the court. 
“Did you see me laugh, your honor?” asked the Negro. 
“No, but I heard you,”’ was the answer. 
“That won’t do as evidence,” said the Negro with a 
twinkle in his eye. 


Jack Hughes 
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succeeds not because of racial 

considerations or in spite of 

them, but because two indi- 
viduals are suited to each other. 

If it fails, it fails because of some- 
thing in the characters of the two 
people who married, not because of 
their ancestry. 

If people were to say they prefer 
to marry blondes rather than red 
heads, or that people with big feet 
make better husbands or wives than 
people with small feet, the rest of 
the world would shrug such gen- 
eralizations off without a second 
thought. But almost everyone gen- 
eralizes about interracial marriage, 
and their absurd statements are 
nearly always based on the false as- 
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WILLIAM GRANT STILL is the 
foremost Negro composer of classical 
music in the world today. His better- 
known works include Afro-American 
Symphony, And They Lynched Him On 
A Tree, and In Memoriam: The Colored 
Soldiers Who Died for Democracy. He 
has written an opera Troubled Island 
which will be produced in New York 
by Leopold Stokowski this year. His 
white wife. VERNA ARVEY, is also 
an outstanding musician and has given 
piano concerts with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra. She has done 
a great deal of writing for music and 
dance publications. 
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By Mr. and Mrs, fiat 


sumption that there are basic differ- 
ences in the races. 

The races, however, are made up 
of people, and people are people the 
world over, no matter what the color 
of their skin. 

One doesn’t marry one’s in-laws, 
one never marries a whole race of 
people. One just marries an indi- 
vidual, usually a person with whom 
one has common interests, common 
ideals. And if one really cares for 
the person he intends to marry, ra- 
cial considerations never enter his 
mind, He thinks only of that per- 
son. 

We, for instance, didn’t marry be- 
cause we wanted to prove anything, 
to make any scientific experiments, 
or to be smart. We married be- 
cause, after five years of working to- 
gether in an intellectual companion- 
ship that was and has continued to 
be far closer than any physical inti- 
macy could ever be, we suddenly 
realized that we were only happy to- 
gether, that together we wanted to 
build a home and to have children. 

In short, we married because we 
fell in love. 

We were not concerned with ra- 
cial matters then, nor are we now, 
except that in a broader sense we 
feel we must work to make a better 
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world for our children and yours. 

Both of us had a happy back- 
ground for this, for in our homes, 
our parents had never stressed racial 
matters. No matter what happened 
in the outside world to bring such 
things to”our attention forcibly, we 
had been trained to meet it squarely 
and without race-consciousness. 

When we came together, we 
found that simply being Americans 
made a common bond of tempera- 
ment that was far stronger than any 
fancied racial differences. 

We had many things in common. 

If there were the shadows of 
lynchings in one of our racial pasts, 
there was also the remembrance of 
anti-Jewish pogroms in old Russia, 
in which the other's great-grand- 
father had been murdered. If there 
had been discriminations against 
Negroes, there had also been—less 
noticeable, but undeniably present— 
discriminations against Jews. 

In music we found our greatest 
common interest. One of us com- 


posed music and needed the pian- 
istic ability of the other, as well as 
the ability to create written texts for 
the music and to write about it when 
the occasion demanded. We have 
collaborated on many works, both 
before and after our marriage. 


We have the same ideals and as- 
pirations and, like many other cou- 
ples who have been together for any 
length of time, we very often find 
that we are thinking the same 
thoughts. 

We have had wonderful friends, 
both white and colored. They are 
not, as many might suppose, leftists, 
but simply good Christian Ameri- 
cans who were friends before our 
marriage and who have remained 
friends just because they liked us 
and believed in us. There have 
been new friends too, none the less 
staunch because of their newness. 
Some of our friends are well-known 
artists, some just nice people who 
mean a great deal tous. One of our 
best friends is a white Southerner, a 
man who was born and raised on the 
same street on which one of us lived 
for so many years in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

The dean of \‘omen at a large 
Southern California university once 
remarked, ‘It must be very hard for 
a white woman to be married to a 
colored man in these United States.’ 
Though we had then been married 
for several years, and if there had 
been any difficulties we would surely 
have known about them in that time, 
the question took us by surprise. 
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We had never thought of it in just 
that way. 

After a moment we explained to 
her, ‘No, it isn’t. We simply never 
contact the narrow people to whom 
it would make a difference. Our 
friends are so fine.” 

Yes, there were a few people who 
objected to our marriage. Do you 
know who they were? They were 
colored women. Amusingly enough, 
one of them, an older woman, had 
in her youth had an illegitimate 
child by a white man. And a 
younger one in the group of ob- 
jectors eventually married a white 
man and now, several years later, is 
quite happy with him and he with 
her, from all reports. 

That brings us to the final argu- 
ment of all those onlookers who will 
agree that intermarriage is all right 
for the two contracting parties if 
they have courage enough to take 
the step, but will add in horrified 
tones, “But think of the children!” 


All right, let’s think of the chil- 
dren. They certainly won’t have to 
suffer any more than any other col- 
ored person in America has had to 
suffer. Certainly their parents have 
been honest enough to want to le- 
galize their union, instead of slip- 
ping around in the dark. 

Certainly, with the examples of 
Europe’s inbreeding in royal fam- 
ilies fresh in our minds, we ought 
to be able to profit by the scientists’ 
oft-repeated statements that new 
blood produces a better offspring. 
Philippa Schuyler, for instance, is a 
‘child any two parents should be glad 
to own. 

We hope that our children will 
grow up to be good citizens, true 
products of the great American 
melting pot because they can claim 
so many different racial heritages. 
We hope they too will be equipped 
to work for a better world and that 
they will carry on where we leave 
off. 


Painless Who? 


A NEGRO WOMAN had been having trouble with a 
tooth for some time before she got up enough courage to 
go to the dentist. The moment he touched her tooth, she 


screamed. 


“What are you making such a noise for,” the dentist de- 


manded. ‘Don’t you know I'm a ‘painless dentist. 


“Well, sir,” she retorted, “maybe you are painless but 


I’m not.” 


Walter Williams 
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{ A hilarious tale 
of GI’s and generals 


Simple Pins On Medal 


Condensed from Chicago Defender 


By Langston Hughes 


6“ WANT to see some Ne- 
‘q groes pinning medals on 

some white men,” said my 

Simple Minded Friend. 
“Every time I see a picture of any 
of our colored soldiers receiving 
medals, a white officer is always do- 
ing the pinning. But I have not yet 
seen a picture in the papers of a 
colored officer pinning a medal on 
any white soldier. Do you reckon I 
will ever see such a picture?” 

“Don’t ask me,’ I said. “I don’t 
know anything about the army and 
its system of pinning on medals. 
But I have seen a picture of Briga- 
dier General Davis, colored, pin- 
ning medals on colored soldiers 

. . 80 I presume white or colored 
officers can do the pinning.” 

“But can a colored officer pin a 
medal on a white soldier?” 

“I suppose he could,” I said. “I 
have just mever seen a picture of 
such a thing.” 

“Tl bet there isn’t a white sol- 
dier living who ever got a medal 
from a colored officer,” said Simple. 

“Maybe not,” I said. “But I do 
not get your point. If a soldier is 


Rapidly growing in popularity as 
one of the outstanding humorous 
features in the Negro press are 
Langston Hughes’  widely-read 
imaginative conversations with his 
Simple-Minded Friend. Frankly 
patterned after the jolly, biting Mr. 
Dooley stories by Peter Finley 
Dunne, the Simple tales are a regu- 
lar feature of Hughes’ newspaper 
columns. Several are included in 
a coming book, The Best of Negro 


Humor. 


brave enough to get a medal, what 
does it matter who pins it on?” 

“It may not matter to the sol- 
diers,” said Simple, ‘‘but it matters 
to me that I have never yet seen no 
colored general pinning a medal on 
a white private... and that is 
what I want to see.” 

“Colored generals do not com- 
mand white soldiers,” I said, 
“which is no doubt why they do not 
pin medals on them, either.” 

“I want to see colored generals 
commanding white soldiers, too, 
then,” said Simple, ‘‘as well as pin- 
ning on medals.” 

“You may want to see it—but 
how can you see it,” I asked, “when 
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it just is not taking place?” 

“It should take place,” 
Simple. 

"Should and is are two different 
things,” I said. ‘Have you any idea 
how we could get Negro officers 
commanding white troops here in 
the U.S.A.?” 

“No,” said Simple, “I do not 
know how we can get it—but it 
should be. If I was in the army, I 
would like to command white 
troops. I would like to be in charge 
of a regiment from Mississippi.” 

“Are you sober?” I asked. 

“I have not had a drink today,” 
said Simple. 

“Then why would you want to be 
in charge of a white regiment from 
Mississippi?” 

“They have white officers from 
Mississippi in charge of me,’’ said 
Simple, ‘‘so why shouldn’t I be in 
charge of whites? Huh? I would 
really make ’em toe the line! I know 
some of them crackers had rather 
die than to left-face for a colored 
man .. . but they would left-face 
for me.” 

“And what would you do if they 
wouldn’t left-face?”’ 

“IT would court-martial them,” 
said Simple. ‘Then after they had 
set in the brig for six months, I 
would bring them big old down- 
home red-neck white boys out, and 
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I would say, ‘left-face!’ And I bet 
they would left-face then! Else I 
would court-martial them again.” 

“You sure have a good imagi- 
nation,’ I said. 

“I can see myself now,” said 
Simple, “leading my Mississippi 
troops into action. I would do like 
all other generals and stand way 
back on a hill somewhere and look 
through my spyglasses and say, 
‘Charge on! Mens, charge on!’ Then 
I would watch them babies go . . . 
like true sons of the old South mow- 
ing down the enemy. 

“When my young white lieuten- 
ants jeeped back to headquarters to 
deliver their reports, they would 
say, ‘General Captain Boss, we have 
taken two more enemy positions, 
General Captain, sir!’ I would say, 
‘Mens, return to your companies 
... and tell em to Charge On!’ 

“And next day, when I caught up 
to ‘em I would pin medals on their 
chests for bravery. Then I would 
have my picture taken in front of 
my fine cracker troops .. . the 
first black American general to pin 
medals on white soldiers from Mis- 
sissippi! It would be in every paper 
in the world.” 

“It would certainly be news,” | 
said. 

“Dog-gone if it wouldn’t!”’ said 


Simple. 


| IF I WERE A NEGRO | 


{| Real equality must be shown 


rather than demanded, says famous dramatist 


Vot 


By Channing Pollock 


HAVE HAD many warm 
Y friends among Negroes. 

These have included Booker 

T. Washington and Dr. 
Moton, his successor at Tuskegee 
Institute, as fine a scholar and as 
companionable a gentleman as ever 
breathed. 

Also, I count as friends Della 
Brookfield, who has been my de- 
voted helper nearly twenty years, 
and a colored butler, Edward Smith, 
who has been the chief reliance of 
a family in Washington about as 
long. 

In different degrees, all four have 
dignified their race, as they would 
have dignified any race. 

Whenever I think of these, or of 


CHANNING POLLOCK, author, 
dramatist and lecturer, has written many 
books and plays and contributed to lead- 
ing national magazines. His most re- 
cent work is an autobiography, Harvest 
Of My Years. 


others like them, I feel the same re- 
spect and comradeship for Negroes 
that I feel for whites or Chinese. 

Reading of ‘‘muggings” or other 
outrageous goings-on in Harlem, or 
encountering colored rowdies in the 
subway, or thieving brown servants 
in my home, I say, “People of my 
own race do these things, too. 
There are good and bad in all 
races.” But many of my fellow- 
citizens do not say this. Many of 
my fellow citizens judge the Negro 
by his worst element, and proceed 
accordingly. 

If I were a Negro, therefore, I 
should try to live as I try to do cov- 
ered by a fairer skin; I should try 
to conduct myself in a manner that 
would bring credit to my people, 
and help overcome the growing 
prejudice against them. 

- Deep in my soul, of course, I 
should resent, and be hurt by the 
discourtesies and discriminations of 
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which they are victims. Almost ev- 
ery people experience these humilia- 
tions in some measure. When I 
was a lad in Utah, they were expe- 
rienced there by the Chinese. Later, 
I found Mexicans treated as infe- 
riors in the Southwest. 

If I were a Negro, or a Chinese, 
or a Mexican, or a Jew I should feel 
a pride of race, and a self-respect, 
that would prevent my going where 
I was not wanted, or seeking a su- 
perficial equality not admitted. I 
should endeavor always to be so con- 
siderate of others, so honorable and 
self-respecting that, observing me, 
the persecutors of my race would be 
if-only-a-little ashamed of them- 
selves, ever so little, and so slowly, 
inclined to think better of us, and 
to behave toward us more reason- 
ably. 

As a Negro, if I had been en- 
dowed with the qualities that make 
for leadership, I should preach this 
doctrine to my fellow Negroes. I 
should say to them, ‘Resentment 
gets you nowhere. Insistence upon 
social equality gets you nowhere. 
The bad behavior of every individ- 


ual is a definite injury to the race. 
Education is your only chance—edu- 
cating yourselves, and educating 
those who treat you despitefully. 
That is a slow process. So was the 
building of the pyramids. But ev- 
ery man who laid a pebble on those 
piles of stone brought their height 
so much nearer the stars, and every 
friend you make for your race brings 
nearer the day of its complete eman- 
cipation. 

“Meanwhile, whatever the dis- 
criminations against your people, 
you are not so badly off. You ex- 
isted under more difficult conditions 
before the Civil War, and in your 
native lands before you were 
brought to America. White men 
and black, including many thou- 
sands of your brothers in arms, are 
existing under more difficult condi- 
tions at this moment in Europe. Ev- 
ery man’s world, like his pride and 
his dignity, are within himself.” 

As a Negro, I should find happi- 
ness in my own world, among my 
own people, striving for the time 
when my race should have demon- 
strated equality, rather than demand 
it. 


National Museum of Jazz in 

New Orleans, Louisiana, is 

‘not far off. Other towns 
may dispute the claim, but New Or- 
leans proceeds on an unshakable 
conviction that it is the birthplace of 
jazz. 

The committee in charge is study- 
ing the city for a suitable site for 
the museum. My personal prefer- 
ence is for a house which stands de- 
serted on Saratoga Street. It has 
echoed to many a syncopated tune 
in the infanthood of jazz. In those 
days the place was called Mahogany 
Hall and was run by the notorious 
Lulu White. At that time the street 
was aptly named Basin Street! 

In the career of jazz, it’s a long 
way from Basin Street to present- 
day respectability. But jazz histo- 


Ts INAUGURATION of a 


{|New Orleans remembers days 
when jazz was born on Saratoga Street 


of Congo ‘Square 


Condensed from Pageant 


ROBERT GOFFIN is one of the lead- 
ing world authorities of jazz. Up to the 
invasion of Belgium, he was one of the 
leading criminal lawyers of the country, 
an authority on rats and eels, and a poet. 
He was also author of several books on 
jazz. His most recent work is Jazz; 
From the Congo to the Metropolitan. 


By Robert Goffin 


rians know that it was even a longes 
way from the Congo to Basin Street. 
That is the romantic and tuneful 
evolution, spanning more than a 
century, which the New Orleans 
Museum will seek to restore faith- 
fully, through visible and audible 
exhibits. 

Jazz came to New Orleans in the 
primitive form of the tom-tom, 
freshly exiled from Africa. In the 
days of the proud French and Span- 
ish governors, the slave traders 
shipped their black ivory to Louisi- 
ana. The captives arrived in utter 
destitution. Only one thing they 
kept in their hearts: The rhythm of 
the tom-tom and the memory of jun- 
gle nights pulsating with the inces- 
sant beat of the drum. 

This passionate memory was so 
deeply etched in the Negro’s soul 
that it was handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. When the 
slaves sang in the cotton fields, that 
ancient rhythm of the tom-tom al- 
ways broke to the surface. When 
they prayed in church, the drumbeat 
was still there. When a child was 
baptized, the guests became drunk 
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with the noise of the drum. When 
one of them died, he went to his re- 
ward accompanied by the throb of 
percussions. 

Around 1850, on Sunday after- 
noons, the slaves enjoyed their in- 
terval of freedom on Congo Square. 
Some of them beat on drums, cow- 
hides or ‘“bamboulas’’; others 
scraped on a cow’s horns with a key. 
For hours at a stretch, until the sun 
set, the exiles from the jungles 
danced and shuffled over the moist 
earth like their ancestors in the bush. 

Little by little an evolution oc- 
curred in that Congo Square ‘‘or- 
chestra.”’ First the flute put in an ap- 
pearance, then the banjo. Old 
stories even refer to a kind of 
zither made of reeds. By 1890 the 
Negro gatherings had undergone a 
further change: Folk songs were 
now interwoven with African 
rhythms. 

The blacks, of course, lacked any 
musical education. But a few of 
them, who played from memory, 
had heard parts of performances at 
the opera and dance music at the 
Quadroon Ballroom. As stagehands 
or menials they had caught snatches 
of a cultured music—and translated 
them into the idiom of their tom- 
toms. 

Imagine an impressionable Negro 
who had seen a performance of 
Carmen from the wings. A few of 
the musical themes sing in his heart. 
At first he modifies them with 
rhythmic punctuations which stress 
the measure more forcibly. Then, 
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having forgotten whole passages, he 
simply substitutes whatever his lively 
fancy dictates. The music is synco- 
pated. The original melody from 
Carmen or some other opera is prac- 
tically unrecognizable. The impro- 
visation is destined to become rag- 
time. 

The tourist in New Orleans now- 
adays, making the rounds in an an- 
cient horse-drawn carriage, will 
eventually stop before a gray and 
gloomy mansion in the French Quar- 
ter. It is a convent for colored sis- 
ters. But what a strange convent! 
The visitor will read an inscription 
on the cornerstone: 

“It is better for me to live in pov- 
erty according to the law of God 
than to lose my soul in riches away 
from Him.” 

But the visitor may not know that 
this is an allusion to distant days 
when quadroons made merry, in this 
very building, at the celebrated 
Quadroon Balls. Here the sons of 
the wealthy Louisiana planters came 
to select their mistresses, whom they 
then set up in love nests on the 
Rampart. Those who witnessed 
these balls never forgot the bril- 
liance of the spectacle: the luxury, 
the silks, the quadrilles, the crino- 
lines and the duels under moss-hung 
oaks. 

Jazz spent part of its infancy here, 
too, though no one at the time sus- 
pected it. French musicians played 
spirited mazurkas, lively polkas, 
dreamy waltzes—and all this music 
found its way to the Black Belt, car- 
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ried precariously in the memory of 
some waiter or other servant and 
soon distorted out of recognition. 
The second part of the quadrille, 
for instance, contains a softly sweet 
passage which called for general 
embracing. It was quickly adopted 
by the black populace. By turns it 
became known as the Number Two, 
Praline or, when Jack Carey used it 
as his theme song on the trombone, 
Play Jack Carey, because that was 
the cry of the urchins of the street. 
This air haunted the memories of 
blacks and whites alike until 1917, 
when the original Dixieland Band 
left for Chicago. At that time, the 
trombone would emit a series of 
yelps—this was in imitation of a 
hunt, for an imaginary animal called 
Tiger. And so the air became Tiger 
Rag and was copyrighted by La 
Rocca, who was enriched thereby. 
But I am ahead of my story. In 
the days of the Quadroon Balls and 
the opera and Congo Square, the 
word jazz had not yet been coined; 
perhaps even the word ragtime was 
unknown. The respectables of New 
Orleans contemptuously referred to 
the rhythmic racket as “fake music.” 
The illegitimate musical offspring 
of Africa and opera, the Black Belt 
and plantation luxury, was thus in- 
sulted—but not ignored. The epi- 
demic of “fake music’’ spread to all 
quarters. Above Canal Street, on 
the left, lay The Battlefield, the 
American Negro quarter famous for 
its nightly fights. There the new 
music became harsher, more savage. 


This was Buddy Bolden’s territory 
—he who was the first giant of the 
trumpet! 

On the other side of Canal Street 
there was a section in which the 
Creoles lived. Here a distinction 
must be drawn. The blacks describe 
as “Creole” any halfbreed who 
speaks French, whereas for whites a 
Creole is a pure white descendant 
of French or Spanish colonists. 
Emanuel Perez, Robichaux, Picou, 
“Big Eye Louis’ Nelson, Sidney 
Bechet are all Creoles in the colored 
sense of the word and they swear 
that jazz was born in their midst. 

In my own view, the new music 
got its start as a national art when 
some unknown genius decided to 
confide the big drum and the little 
drum to the exuberance of a single 
drummer. Perez claims that this 
first legendary drummer was called 
Deedee Chandler; another says it 
was Robichaux who, for the first 
time, introduced both drums in his 
orchestra under one man. Harry 
Gregson, the police captain, insists 
that the first to bring the two sys- 
tems of percussions together was a 
beggar known as Robert who was a 
one-man band on the ferry which 
shuttles between New Orleans and 
Algiers on the opposite side of the 
Mississippi. 

The jazz born among the blacks 
and Creoles quickly penetrated the 
French Quarter, the center of gaiety 
among the hospitable houses north 
of Basin Street. There Tommy An- 
derson, the Mayor of Vice, operated 
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his saloon. He controlled the houses 
of ill fame and the honky-tonks 
which he recommended openly in 
his famous guide, The Blue Book. 
He hired orchestras for his houses 
and the first pianists were dubbed 
“professors” by the scarlet ladies. 

But the district is no more. An- 
derson’s house was demolished. As 
late as February, 1944, the name of 
the celebrated saloonkeeper was still 
engraved in a sidewalk mosaic. But 
now even that vestige is gone, cov- 
ered up with new cement. At the 
corner of Perdido and Rampart, at 
the very spot occupied by the Ma- 
sonic Hall, the oldest player of the 
bass fiddle, Bob Lyons, set up a shoe- 
shine stand. But Bob Lyons’ stand 
was sold not long ago, and the old- 
est living player of jazz is today al- 
most blind and very poor. 

Perdido Street itself is a natural 
museum for lovers of jazz. There 
Louis Armstrong lived, suffered and 
helped to create. On the right, 


where there is only an empty lot, 
stood Matranga’s bar, scene of 
Louis’ first jazz triumphs. On the 
other side there is a school which he 


attended and a little concrete church 
has replaced Funky Butt’s dance 
hall, where Buddy Bolden played on 
Saturday nights. 

Such are the things that the Mu- 
seum of Jazz in New Orleans will 
seek to recall and preserve. Where 
should it be located? Perhaps in 
Congo Square? Perhaps in an old 
dance hall of the Creole quarter? 
Perhaps in Mahogany Hall, where 
Jelly-Roll Morton, the ‘‘professor,” 
played the blues on a handsome 
white piano? Morton died in pov- 
erty and his famous piano was sold 
at public auction for three dollars. 

Only the memories remain, They, 
too, will be lost unless we hasten to 
capture them. Cross over the Mis- 
sissippi to Algiers, where sleeps Em- 
met Hardy, inspirer of the Boswell 
Sisters and reputed to be the finest 
of white trumpeters. Go to St. 
Claude Avenue, and you'll find 
Bechet’s brother, who can still sing 
the haunting blues of half a century 
ago. In so many spots in this city 
the moan of the trumpet and the 
fragrance of magnolia still linger 
and blend at twilight. 


Condensed from Bridge 


By Samuel H. Rosenberg 


MONG the questions asked 

Al in a popular radio quiz 

program was this one. 

“There are three balls in 

front of every pawnshop—one is 

for faith, another is for charity, but 

what does the third ball stand for?” 

Hope,” the answer came almost at 

once. ‘“That is correct,” said the an- 
nouncer. 

It is the hope of the pawnbroker 
that you will not redeem your prop- 
erty and he knows that the chances 
are two to one against you. 

Those who borrow money from 
a pawnshop do so because they have 
no other means of getting some cash 
when they need it. They cannot 
afford to pay an interest rate as high 
as 10 per cent a month or 120 per 
cent a year, but they must have 
money and must have it right away. 


SAMUEL A. ROSENBERG is a for- 
mer Hampton Institute economics pro- 
fessor, now with the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. 


The need overshadows everything 
else including the cost—at least for 
the time being. But when the debt 
is due, the cost of the loan becomes 
of major importance. Those who 
can afford to pay least usually pay 
the most. 


A letter written by a white attor- 
ney of Birmingham, Alabama, re- 
lates: 


“I have seen clothing men sell a 
Negro an article of $10 value for 
$40, collect on it until the balance 
was only a few dollars and then 
reposssess it and sell it again on the 
same terms.” 


In another case, ““A Negro had 
borrowed $25 and paid interest for 
five years which amounted to $850, 
and was then garnisheed for $40 


In South Carolina, annual interest 
rates run as high as 955 per cent for 
Negroes and 598 per cent for 
whites. 
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A solution of the high-interest 
problem is for the public to get the 
credit it needs at wholesale prices. 
From a practical point of view, the 
credit union does just that and has 
been doing it for over eighty years. 
Its major difficulty is that it does 
not reach enough of the people who 
need its services. 

Not only are credit unions worth- 
while for borrowing money but they 
have proven their worth when it 
comes to saving money. Small 
amounts that the ordinary bank 
would not accept as deposits are 
welcomed by credit unions. 

The records show that the saver 
of a cent, a nickel, a dime, or a 
quarter is given the same treatment 
as are those who can afford to save 
large amounts. Savings are accepted 
at regular hours—in rural communi- 
ties the credit union is open prac- 
tically all the time—in order to 
induce people to save. 

In many concerns, payroll deduc- 
tions are voluntarily secured in order 
to make saving easier. Every device 
is used so that each member can 
build up an amount of money to 
take care of unforeseen circum- 
stances on a rainy day. 

When savings are not adequate 
to meet the need, a credit union 
member may borrow the necessary 
money but it must be for a worthy 
purpose, either for a provident or 
productive use. The credit union 
seeks to act as a warm friend. Per- 
sonal aid, advice and a sense of re- 


April 


sponsibility are all a part of the 
functions of the credit union. 

When credit unions were officially 
ushered into the United States by 
way of Massachusetts credit union 
law in 1909, North Carolina was 
the first southern state to see the ad- 
vantages, and as a result it was the 
first state south of the Mason and 
Dixon line to pass a credit union 
statute. This took place in 1915. 

At first only white groups partici- 
pated in the advantages of credit 
unions, probably because Negroes 
did not know very much about them. 
Then came Thomas B. Patterson, a 
county agent who stimulated the 
leaders in Rowan County to preach, 
teach, and practice the principles on 
which credit unions are based. 

The people responded by joining 
the first credit union which was or- 
ganized and operated by Negroes in 
1918. Here they placed their small 
savings and as a result of this pool- 
ing of funds, they provided for their 
own credit in time of need. 

By 1919 there were four Negro 
credit unions in North Carolina. In 
three years these associations had 
over $10,000 in resources, an un- 
heard of amount of money for poor 
Negro farmers to own and control. 
The farmers of the area were enjoy- 
ing a very real degree of prosperity 
at this time. 

The depression of the late 1929 
swept the country and before its 
blast the Negro credit unions in 
North Carolina withered away and 
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faded from the picture. 

Today credit unions are owned 
and operated by Negroes in 27 states 
and in the District of Columbia. 

There were 136 Negro credit 
unions in the United States at the 
end of 1942 of which 63 per cent 
were in the South which contains 
about 75 per cent of the Negro 
population of the United States. Of 
these 86 credit unions in the South, 
33 are in North Carolina which has 
taken the lead in the South and in 
the nation in the number of Negro 
credit unions in operation. 

Most of these associations in 
North Carolina are state chartered, 
because in the main to the liberal 
credit union law in the state. There 
appears to be very little relationship 
between the number of Negro credit 
unions in a state and the Negro 
population of that state. Mississippi 
with a Negro population in 1940 of 
1,074,578 has only one Negro credit 
union, North Carolina with 981,298 
Negroes has 33 credit unions. 

Of these 136 Negro credit unions 
in the United States, 69 are state 
chartered, or in other words, have 
secured their charters from the state 
in which they are operating and 67 
have federal charters. 

There are more Negro credit 
unions of the educational type than 
any other kind. Membership in 
these associations is limited to teach- 
ers and workers in the public 
schools, and parents in Parent- 
Teachers Associations. 
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Eleven Negro colleges contain 
credit unions. 

Rural credit unions are, as a rule, 
county wide in extent, such as the 
Wayne County Federal Credit 
Union of Jessup, Georgia, or the 
Light of Tyrrell Credit Union of 
Tyrrell County, North Carolina. 
Any reputable person in the county 
is eligible to membership in the 
rural credit union. 

Some of these credit unions are 
centered around the local school 
house and usually include the school 
teachers of the community but the 
majority of the members are usually 
farmers from the county. A real 
need exists for many more credit 
unions among farmers and more of 
this type should be encouraged. 

Urban credit unions are centered 
around a particular organization and 
are city-wide in scope of member- 
ship. An example is the Cham- 
paign-Urbana National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People Credit Union of Champaign, 
Illinois. Membership in this or- 
ganization is open to all members 
of the N.A.A.C.P. in the city. 

The Winston-Salem Industrial 
Credit Union of Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina has as its field of 
membership the employees of the 
Safe Bus Company which is prob- 
ably the largest bus company owned 
and operated by Negroes. This 


credit union has been in operation 
since 1929 and has had a successful 
history. 

The first Negro church credit 
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union was the Wesley Chapel Fed- 
eral Credit Union of Houston, 
Texas, which was organized on 
April 23, 1936. Most of the church 
credit unions have been organized 
since 1940, 

There are ten housing project 
credit unions the first of which was 
organized in 1937 in New Jersey. 

The total assets of Negro credit 
unions, based upon forty-nine re- 
turns is estimated at $500,000 on 
December 31, 1942. In addition 
there are many associations which 
are composed of both white and Ne- 
gro members. This is especially true 
in large organizations employing 
many Negroes such as the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company. 

Asssociations vary greatly in size 
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from a minimum of assets of $40 to 
over $26,000 with the average 
amounting to $3,322.50. 

The estimated membership in Ne- 
gro credit unions is 19,000 which 
represents only 11.8 per cent of the 
potential membership in existing 
associations. 

Some 9,001 loans amounting to 
$643,459 have been made since 
these credit unions were organized. 
A conservative estimate of loans 
made by all Negro credit unions 
would exceed $2,700,000. 

Losses on these loans have been 
extremely low. In Negro federal 
credit losses were .075 per cent or, 
in other words, for every $100 loan 
made by the credit unions there was 
a loss of only 7.5 cents, a very fine 
portrayal of honesty and integrity 
and business acumen. 


Chick 


A GROUCHY customer in a Negro restaurant hissed at 
the waitress: ‘“What's wrong with these eggs?” 
The waitress replied: ‘Don’t yell at me, mister—I only 


laid the table!” 


Sally Wright 


THE MISTRESS in a ritzy home complained to the Ne- 
gro cook: ‘You've broken more dishes than your wages can 
pay for. Now what are you going to do about it?” 

Said the cook: “I don’t know, ma’am, unless you raise 
my wages.” 


Ralph Brooks 


{| Richard Wright remains unmarred 
by violence and poverty of early life 


A Whiter Deftes sychologists 


Condensed from Book-of-the-Month Club News 
By Joseph Gollomb 


ard Wright's current auto- 

biography, Black Boy, with 

the man today, and either they 
are two other fellows or psycholo- 
gists should modify their stress on 
how easily violence may mar a sen- 
sitive youngster for life. 

For in Black Boy a very sensitive 
child is manhandled from the cradle 
by brutal poverty, by some South- 
ern whites, and by the boy’s own 
family who mean well, but beat him 
unmercifully. This keeps up till his 
nineteenth year, where Black Boy 
ends with Wright leaving the South 
for Chicago, “bearing scars visible 
and invisible.” 

Even when he was free of the 
South and at liberty for the first time 
in his life to read, speak, and write 
as he pleased—for in Chicago he 
began to try to write—life was still 
hard and often violent. He worked 
long hours as errand boy, porter, 
dishwasher, and street cleaner. 

He saw Negro families evicted, 
and shivering on the sidewalks with 


Wi the child in Rich- 


JOSEPH GOLLOMB is a well-known 
detective story writer. 


cold and hunger. When some of 
them in desperation tried to get back 
into their former homes, police shot 


‘them. These things might just as 


well have happened to Wright, such 
was their impact on him. 

When he met Socialists and Com- 
munists who interpreted such things 
for him he listened. At the Com- 
munist-led John Reed Club he met 
writers who encouraged him to ex- 
press himself, and after a laborer’s 
hard day he would try to put into 
words all that was churning within 
him. 

He got a clerkship in a post office, 
but just as life was taking on a bit 
of stability the depression of 1929 
set in and he lost his job. 

One morning he got a letter. He 
had passed a civil service examina- 
tion with an almost perfect score, 
and a post office job at $2100 a year 
was his if he wanted it. The depres- 
sion was deepening and the govern- . 
ment was offering him security at a 
higher pay than he had ever earned. 
But Wright tore the letter in two, 
then tore it again to back up his de- 
cision to hitchhike to New York 
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and take his chances on living as a 
writer. 

In New York, Wright delivered 
telephone books and did other odd 
jobs, then he got on the Federal 
Writers’ Project. A short story won 
the Story Magazine Prize and led to 
the publication of his first book, 
Uncle Tom's Children. He got a 
Guggenheim Fellowship. Then Na- 
tive Son as a novel established him. 

Psychologists who emphasize the 
fateful importance of early impacts 
would say that six years of relative 
ease in a man’s later life cannot heal 
the hurts of such years as Black Boy 
depicts. If so, it is hard to detect 
in the Richard Wright of today just 
how those years have harmed him. 
Well built, poised, objective, he is 
already mellow in his middle thir- 
ties. 

Wright does not depend on intu- 
ition alone to guide his thinking and 
feeling. He is trying to understand 
human nature also by way of vora- 
cious reading of economics, sociolo- 
gy, anthropology, psychoanalysis, art, 
philosophy, travel, newspapers, mag- 
azines, and whatever else reports 
on it. He goes to Negro churches 


often, and as often visits criminal 
courts. 

When he talks of Dostoievsky 
and Joseph Conrad there is more 
than a hint of awe in his voice. Drei- 
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ser tops American novelists for him. 

He defends Gertrude Stein 
against those who laugh at her. ‘‘For 
instance, I had heard my grand- 
mother speak ever since I can re- 
member, so that I was not conscious 
of anything particularly distinctive 
in her speech. Then I read a sketch 
of Negro life by Gertrude Stein, and 
suddenly it was as if I were listen- 
ing to my grandmother for the first 
time, so fresh was the feeling it 
gave me.” 

Currently Wright is interested in 
juvenile delinquency in Harlem, and 
he spends days in court, with 
psychiatrists, on Welfare Island. He 
piles up notes on everything he sees 
and reads on the subject. Some of 
his material suddenly sends him off 
on a writing streak, unplanned, 
thousands of words in the form of 
fiction, at other times in scenes 
which he describes as “documen- 
tary,’ borrowing the term from the 
movies. 

He works on several projects at 
the same time, writing till the im- 
pulse and interest in one tempo- 
rarily runs down—then he turns to 
another that had been resting. He 
writes on occasion in long hand, at 
other times on the typewriter, or 
talks into an Ediphone he has, and 
which he exhibits affectionately. “I 
love gadgets.” 


| 
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{| Cate Society star tells how she 
became $4,000 a week pianist 


Makes Weauniled Wiggle 


Condensed from Baltimore Afro-American 


By Michael Carter 


OME FELLOWS looked at 

s her and wiggled their toes; 

others wrote her name on an 

allied bomb and dropped it 
on or near 10 Wilhelmstrasse, Ber- 
lin, Germany. 

Still others named a Canadian 
ship after Hazel Scott, $4,000-a- 
week star of Cafe Society Uptown 
in New York. It is she who reduced 
Bach and Chopin to terms Ameri- 
cans can understand. 

Miss Scott gets 750 fan letters a 
week and at least three proposals of 
marriage, which come from colored 
and white admirers, judging by the 
addresses. 

Less than eight years ago, this 
minx-like, provocative young wom- 
an was a student at a Harlem girls 
high school, and not too long ago 
she was a $65-a-week performer at 
Cafe Society Downtown. 

The Uptown, a _ considerably 
classier night club where she now is, 
was built for and around her. She 
is the only colored woman so 
honored. 

The moment you enter the place, 


$3.50 minimum charge, and most 
drinks a dollar and upwards, you 
are aware of the fact that this 
swanky night club in the million- 
aire’s neighborhood was built for 
her. 

Pictures of her abound. Jimmy 
Savo, comedian, is billed under her. 
At Cafe Society Hazel Scott is tops. 

The difference between Cafe So- 
ciety Uptown and most other night 
clubs is similar to the difference be- 
tween chess and blackjack. Miss 
Scott contributes to this atmosphere. 
Men look at her and pant, but they 
are polite about it. 

Miss Scott flits down the aisle to 
the piano. White spectators lean 
out to talk to her, but she maneuvers 
away and sits at the piano. 

All the lights dim. Her round, 
brown face and sensuous shoulders 
are illumined only by a spotlight. 
She plays tbree or four numbers. 

As soon as a number is over she 
floats through the cafe, which she 
calls a ‘‘room” and gets upstairs to 
her dressing room. 

Her parents, both West Indians, 
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were teachers in their islands. Her 
father, who formerly taught at Fisk, 
died when she was 14. Her mother, 
who played the saxophone in an or- 
chestra, taught her to play the piano 
“because she thought everybody 
ought to play something.” 

“I started playing when I was 
three. I worked my way through 
school by playing. I guess my first 
break came after I finished school 
and started working on the radio. 
Then I opened at Cafe Society 
Downtown (in Greenwich Village) 
at $65 a week. I thought I was 
really making money, but now? Oh 
Boy! 

“Since then I’ve worked up to 
$4,000 a week in pictures and my 
contract is filled with things saying 
what I won't do.” 

Miss Scott won't: wear a hand- 
kerchief or dirty clothes in a film; 
all colored performers in her shows 
must portray “respectable roles,” 
she must always be presented as an 
honest, female artist. 

Her press agent added, “Hers is 
the only Hollywood contract like 
that.” He seemed surprised. 

Miss Scott cut him off—"I don’t 
like night clubs. But I’ve turned 
down four singing maid’s roles in 
movies during the past year or so. 
Some producers want you to come 
on the set, dust off a piano and then 
sit down and play. 

“There are plenty of white per- 
formers who can play maid’s roles 
and then step out into a pent-house 
or a school classroom. 
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“Colored performers represent 
their people. They must always be 
on guard against doing anything 
that will conform to or develop the 
stereotyped notions about us.” 

Perhaps that is one reason why 
Miss Scott does ‘‘four or five benefit 
performances a week.” Most are 
for wounded service men and she 
takes pride “in going in wards that 
other performers avoid. I have 
played in many tropical disease 
wards where the fellows are so badly 
mangled that screens are kept in 
front of them. 

“I have played in wards where 
neuro-psychiatric cases are kept. 
Some of these poor men—colored 
and white—are paralyzed from 
head to toe.” 

It was in one of these that some 
of the worst cases wriggled their 
toes to the strains of her boogie- 
woogie. Hospital authorities took 
new confidence in music therapy 
after her performance. “She can 
make men move muscles that have 
been still for months,’’ they said. 

In one ward, a Greek seaman who 
had been silent many days, suddenly 
burst out into an extended conversa- 
tion in Greek, and hospital authori- 
ties considered it an advance. 

“IT am certain that such perform- 
ances affect race relations,” she said. 
“I don’t play these benefits because 
I have excess energy, it’s a personal 
thing. I know I’m using what tal- 
ent I have to do something for 
America and my people too. 

“It’s apparent in the Southern 
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boys. At first they are reluctant to 
accept a colored performer as an 
artist, but music can smooth the sav- 
age beast and they generally act in 
a human fashion before I'm 
through.” 

Miss Scott works 52 weeks a year. 
“I guess I have unusual contracts 
even for night clubs. I have a stand- 
ing engagement here—but I can 
leave for any picture or any other 
performance I want to do. I always 
return to this room and fill out my 
52 weeks.” 

She likes to leave for movies be- 
cause ‘I'm not kidding when I say 
I don’t like night clubs. People go 
to them to get drunk and show other 
people they're having a good time. 

“I like this place because it is 
agreed that colored people can come 
here at will” (It is the only upper- 


class night club where this prevails). . 


“This is a place where colored 
people are first class citizens. I 
should not ever play a house where 
we were segregated. I feel badly to 
know that some have to see my 
movies from jim-crow stalls.” 

She has never played a jim-crow 
theater and her contracts contain a 
clause prohibiting the segregation 
of colored people. 

Discussing contracts she said: “I 


held up Columbia’s production of 
The Heats On for three days.’ In 
this picture Miss Scott, attired as a 
Wac officer, appeared in a sequence 
with eight aproned colored girls. 

The producer wanted the girls to 
wear soiled aprons “to make them 
look lived in.” Miss Scott refused 
to participate until clean aprons 
were secured. She timed her re- 
fusal to make the company lose 
three days. The girls appeared in 
clean aprons. 

“There is a type of performer 


who. represents the old school of 


handkerchief-headed, corn cob pipe- 
smoking woman and the grinning 
man. Thank heavens that school is 
fast disappearing. 

“But there are still so few Hilda 
Simmses, Lena Hornes and Hazel 
Scotts (she knows she’s good) and 
we need more. 

“We go further in acting than in 
other fields because we are permitted 
to express ourselves. We could do 
the same in aviation or anything 
else if there were fewer obstacles 
against us. 

“But America loves its perform- 
ers. Those of us who do perform 
have a distinct duty to accomplish; 
we must show ourselves to the best 
advantage.” 
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>>» GORDON HEATH, whose 
irst nnouncer name and personality as an actor, 


New York Amsterdam News 


director, narrator and critic is 
widely known in the legitimate 
theatre and radio circles, has won 
the position of radio announcer over Station WMCA, and becomes 
the first Negro announcer to be hired by a major radio corporation 
in America. a 

Hundreds of applicants applied for the job when it was first an- 
nounced open by WMCA, the nation’s leading independent sta- 
tion. Some 222 potential announcers were auditioned. Heath 
was finally selected. 

WMCA broke down barriers last year when the station initiated 
its New World A Comin’ program. Based on Roi Ottley’s book, 
the serial is still currently heard on Sunday afternoon at 3:00 p.m. 
Through the radio, the program presents an honest week by week 
dramatization of Negro life. The success of the program inspired 
the station to add Negro personnel to its staff with Negro an- 
nouncers included. 

Heath, according to his training and background, is well pre- 
pared for his new job. He has appeared on the air for several 
years as an actor, narrator and commentator. In association with 
Owen Dodson, he has worked in several Negro Freedom Rally 
shows, school productions and other stage presentations. He is 
a native of New York and attended Hampton Institute where he 
also assisted in the drama department. 

Copyright, New York Amsterdam News, February 17, 1945 

>> ONE SPRING night in 

Rb R 1921 the angry torches of 10,000 

to white mobsters set fire to Tulsa’s 

Negro district. The flames 

roared through tinderbox 

houses, completely destroyed the new $92,000 Mount Zion Baptist 

Church (Negro). It had taken Mount Zion’s 600 members seven 

years to finance and build their first church. All that remained 
were charred walls and a $50,000 mortgage. 

There was an out: the congregation could go into bankruptcy,. 
default on the debt and start over. But they decided to pay. First, 
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money was raised for a brick, dirt-floored, basement; it would be 
the foundation of a new church building, and could serve as a 
meeting place meanwhile. 

Then the congregation settled down to collecting the $50,000. 
It took 21 years—until Nov. 23, 1942. Pulpit-filling (236 lbs.) 
Rev. J. H. Dotson promptly started a building fund, installed three 
small boxes near the door for contributions. 

The plan worked well. In February the first buff bricks of a 
new Mount Zion Baptist Church were laid. By June all the brick’ 
work will be finished, and the congregation will move from the 
basement into an auditorium seating 856. After that, bit by bit, 
still paying as they go, Mount Zion’s members will complete their 
$150,000 building, a monument to patient perseverance—and a 
quietly Christian rebuke to racial intolerance. 

Copyright, Time, February 19, 1945 


3 >> COOTIE WILLIAMS likes 
Cookie Sud Off to sit around in jam sessions with 


“the boys’’ as much as anyone but 
for the life of him he doesn’t 
By Jack Caver “dig” these public concerts that 
are billed as jam sessions. 

“They just don’t make sense to me,” said the band leader and 
trumpet player. ‘When a few of us just get together in a room 
and mess around there’s some reason for it. We try out things 
and experiment for effects. But when you get a bunch of musi- 
cians together in public and let them ,cut loose without rhyme or 
reason I don’t see how it makes any sense musically.” 

And for the coterie which worships the jazz recordings and 
players of 25 years ago and more, Cootie has this to say: 

“Each generation improves jazz with new ideas. Music travels 
too fast to think about the old-timers. They were good in their 
time and they shouldn’t be forgotten, but neither should they be 
regarded as the last word in jazz. It’s just common sense that they 
couldn’t be.” 

The Negro musician-composer, recognized for his ability with a 
horn for more than a dozen years, is just beginning to come into 
his own as a band leader. 

Cootie first put his band together in 1941 and the going was 
kind of tough a while. They would work only two or three nights 
a week but somehow Cootie kept them together and after a change 
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of management things began to look up and the wolf went to other 
doors. 

Before that Cootie was an ace with the bands of Chick Webb, 
Fletcher Henderson, Duke Ellington and Benny Goodman. 

Cootie is well known in the profession as a composer. He sits 
around home blowing on his trumpet until he gets some phrase he 
likes and then goes to work on it. One song he is responsible for 
is the popular Do Nothing Till You Hear from Me. About five 
years ago while with Ellington he came up with the melody and it 
was featured by the band as a solo for him under the title of Con- 
certo for Cootie. Ellington paid him $25 for it. About a year 
ago Ellington got around to having someone put words to it and 


the song became a hit. Copyright, United Press, February 19, 1944 


A = >> THE FACULTY at liberal 
acu ly ddition Smith College, Northampton, 


Mass., already included one Jap- 


Condensed from Newsweek anese, two Japanese-Americans, 


and a Chinese, all appointed 
within the past two years. Pointing out that though it has five 
Negro students, no Negro had ever taught at Smith, the February 
edition of the undergraduate publication SCAN, urged that one 
be added to the faculty as further evidence of Smith’s belief in 
racial equality. 

Then President Herbert J. Davis announced that Mrs. Adelaide 
Cromwell Hill, 26-year-old Negro of Washington, D.C., and 
Smith cum laude graduate in 1940, will join the sociology depart- 
ment next fall. College officials maintained that the trustees were 
not influenced by the SCAN article in their decision to bring Mrs. 
Hill to Smith, but had been planning the appointment for months. 

Mrs. Hill spent a year at Bryn Mawr on a Julius Rosenwald fel- 
lowship, holds an M.A. from the University of Pennsylvania, and 
is now studying for a Ph.D. at Harvard after just completing her 
third semester as instructor in American Negro culture at Hunter 
College evening sessions. 

There are few Negro teachers in white colleges. The four city 
colleges in New York (Brooklyn, the College of the City of New 
York, Hunter, and Queens) list only five. Harvard has one, Yale 
and Princeton none. (Princeton doesn’t admit Negro students.) 
Copyright, Newsweek, March 5, 1945 
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kept out of school by Jim Crow 


{| More than million Negro children 


Hookey ‘te Al Millon 


By Mordecai Johnson 


F THE AMERICAN primary 
and secondary school system 


were a skyscraper, the build- 

ing would be sixty stories 
high, and there would be nearly 
20,000 New York school children 
on the top floor of it, receiving an 
education which costs $6,000 per 
classroom per year. 

Sixty stories down—a consider- 
able distance even for an express 
elevator—there would be 38,000 
Negro children in the segregated 
school system of Arkansas, Georgia 
and Tennessee, in a classroom with 
the same number of students, re- 
ceiving financial support of less than 
$100 per classroom per year. 

If there should come a rocket 
bomb which blew off 28 stories— 
practically half of our skyscraper, 
not a single Negro child in the 
segregated school system would be 
obliged to leave his classroom. 

If a second rocket bomb should 
come and destroy the structure clear 
down to the sixteenth floor, it would 
cut our American educational system 
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Washington, D. C., largest Negro col- 
lege in the country. 


in half; but 96.6 per cent of all 
Negro attendants — 1,831,000 — 
could still continue their work 
safely, in their classrooms below. 

If yet another rocket bomb should 
come, and should blow away all the 
building except the four bottom 
floors (56 out of 60 stories now 
gone!), 99 per cent of all white 
children in the United States would 
have their schools destroyed; but 
over half of the Negro school chil- 
dren would still be there. At best 
they would have classrooms costing 
$400 per year, with a teacher whose 
salary would be $232 per year as in 
Mississippi, or $371 in South Caro- 
lina! 

Decent American education can- 
not be had on this level. The edu- 
cation of the great bulk of Ameri- 
cans—at the median—costs four 
times as much. The education of 
the average child in the 31 states of 
the North and West, costs five times 
as much, per classroom with the 
same number of children; while the 
average New York classroom costs 
15 times as much. 

In the excitement of exploding 
bombs, I forgot that I had the at- 
tendance book in my hand. It is 
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burned and charred, but I can 
read it. Look here! There are 


1,100,000 Negro children—repre- 
senting one-third of all the Negro 
children of school age in these 18 
states—who did not attend this pub- 
lic school system. They were re- 
ceiving no education at all. 

In 425 counties—about a third of 
the counties in 15 states where 
1,200,000 Negro children live— 
there were no four year public high 
schools at all. 

Here then is this segregated 
system of primary and secondary 
schools for Negroes. What an ad- 
vertisement for the leading demo- 
cratic nation in the world with an 
annual budget approximating a 
hundred billion dollars! 

Our realistic Army leaders tell us 
that an average of 35.5 per cent of 
the Negro registrants—the percent- 
age reaches as high as 43 out of a 
hundred in a state like South Caro- 
lina—cannot pass the Army's stand- 
ard minimum intelligence test. 

As many as 2114 out of a hun- 
dred from Louisiana cannot read the 
English language as well as a fourth 
grade child. As many as 25 out of 
a hundred from Mississippi cannot 
write their names. They sign with 
a cross mark! 
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We are not looking at an educa- 
tional system. We are looking at a 
process for the educational butch- 
ery of human children and for the 
educational starvation of a third of 
the childhood of the Negro people. 
We are looking at a deadly peril to 
our national life which robs us of 
our most precious resource in our 
time of greatest need—the resource 
of intelligently able men. 

The time has come for the Fed- 
eral Government, serving as the de- 
liberate agency of all the people of 
all the states, to take the leadership 
in a program of constructive remedy. 
This is now possible to be done by 
a simple and wholly equitable pro- 
gram. 

Let the Federal Government set 
out to establish a minimum annual 
classroom expenditure below which 
no American child shall fall. Let 
it make an annual appropriation 
directed to the purpose of bringing 
up to that minimum every classroom 
in the nation. now below it. 

Nothing I know of would more 
greatly bless the life of the South 
and its children both black and 
white. It would operate to heal the 
wounds of the nation and to bind 
us all together as we have never 
been bound before. 


| 


{| What race is and what it is not 
explained by anthropologist 


Condensed from Social Action 


By Hortense Powdermaker 


HAT HAS the anthropolo- 

W to offer for the under- 
standing of the race prob- 
lem? 

The anthropologist now has a 
well documented body of scientific 
knowledge on what race is, and 
what it is not. The following are 
the most significant findings: 

1. All men belong to the same 
species, that is, the human species. 

2. Race is a biological term and 
can be applied only to very large 
groups of people with similar ana- 
tomical characteristics, which make 
it possible to assume a very remote 
common genetic ancestry. 

3. The ancestry of all peoples is 
mixed and there are no pure races. 
The history of mankind is the his- 
tory of man continuously on the 
move from prehistoric periods until 
today, and mating between peoples 
of different groups has been part of 
this long story. 


HORTENSE POWDERMAKER is 
author of the recent book Probing Our 
Prejudices and assistant professor of an- 
thropology at Queens College in New 
York City. 


4. No race, Caucasian, Mongo- 
loid, or Negroid, is more or less 
primitive in any _ evolutionary 
scheme. Each group has physical 
characteristics, some of which are 
closer to, and others farther away 
from, the anthropoid apes. For in- 
stance, Caucasians and Australoids 
resemble the ape in that they have 
much hair on their bodies; Cauca- 
sians and Mongoloids have narrow 
lips like the ape; Negroes have flat 
noses, similar to those of the ape. 

5. The origin of man must of 
necessity be a matter of hypothesis 
and there is naturally more than one 
hypothesis. But there is consider- 
able evidence that early man was a 
generalized form containing all the 
potentialities for the later variations 
which have developed. Some anthro- 
pologists think that the skin of our 
first ancestors was brown. 

6. Neither the mentality nor per- 
sonality of peoples is determined by 
any racial characteristic such as the 
shape of the head, color of skin, 
texture of hair. 

7. All experiments and tests show 
that no one race can be considered 
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inferior or superior to any other 
race. 

8. Culture is the result of in- 
numerable interacting factors in- 
cluding geography, contacts with 
other people, historical events, 
economic factors, and is therefore 
an historical and social product. It 
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cannot be correlated with race, 
There is abundant evidence to show 
that members of any race can take 
on the culture of any other 
race, 

9. Neither biological nor cultural 
difference necessarily connotes su- 
periority or inferiority. 


$200 PRIZE 


ESSAY CONTEST 


“SLeald Ve ro Attend Med 
O- Negro Colleges: 


Open To All Registered College Students 
Both Negro And White 


CONTEST RULES 

1. Two prizes of $100 each will be awarded for the best essay on each side of the 
question. 

2. Manuscripts must be limited to 750 words. 

3. The deadline for manuscripts is April 15, 1945. 

4. No contestant may submit more than one entry. 

5. All essays must be typewritten, double-spaced, on one side of paper only and 
should have the name only of the contestant in the right hand corner. Manuscripts 
should be accompanied by a separate sheet listing name, address, college, class and 
race of contestant. The essay when submitted to the judges will not include this 
information so that race will not determine the winner. 

6. Winning essays will be published in the Round Table section in the July issue 
of Necro Dicest. Submission of an essay implies agreement to such publication, if 
chosen a winner. No essays can be returned to sender. 

7. All manuscripts should be sent to: College Essay Contest, Necro DicEst, 
5619 South State Street, Chicago 21, Illinois. 

8. The decision of the judges will be final. 

JUDGES 
Edwin R. Embree, President of Julius Rosenwald Fund 
John Temple Graves, Editor of Birmingham Age-Herald 
James E. om g President of North Carolina College For Negroes 
Charles S. Johnson, Social Science Dean of Fisk University 
Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina 
Langston Hughes, noted poet and author 


MY MOST HUMILIATING 
JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 


By Harry McAlpin 


HE ICECAPADES were 

j coming to Washington at 

Uline’s Arena. The radio 

was spotted with announce- 

ments throughout the day and night 

urging the public to buy war bonds 

and get free tickets to the first per- 
formance. 

Attractive newspaper advertise- 
ments and window posters showed 
scenes of ballets on skates, pictur- 
ing the grace and skill of the men 
and beautiful women of the entour- 
age. 

My daughter, Karlen, 10 years 
old, was obsessed with a desire to 
see the show. My wife, who usu- 
ally purchased her war bonds 
monthly from the bank, decided she 
would this time get them at the ra- 
dio studio and take advantage of the 
ticket offer. She thus obtained two 
tickets. 

But on the day of the show’s 
opening, Karlen had been confined 
to bed by her physician with a cold 


HARRY MCcALPIN was the first 
Negro admitted to White House press 
conferences and heads the Washington 
bureau of the Negro Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association. He formerly was 
Washington correspondent for the Chi- 
cago Defender. 


and slight temperature. She was 
deeply disappointed at missing the 
Icecapades, and prevailed upon me 
to purchase two tickets and take her 
to a subsequent performance. 

I went to the Uline Arena box 
office on Thursday to get two Sat- 
urday-matinee tickets. 

Five men in line in front of me 
purchased tickets of varying prices. 
The ticket racks in full view through 
the cage were almost full. When I 
pushed a ten dollar bill through the 
window and asked for two matinee 
tickets at $3.40 each for Saturday, 
the ticket salesman said: “I can’t 
sell you a ticket.” 

At first it didn’t dawn on me what 
was happening. Innocently, I asked 
if there were any other priced tickets 
available for Saturday. The ticket 
boy said: “I can’t sell YOU any 
kind of ticket.” 

Then, I knew. My first impulse 
was to cuss him out. In a flash I 
ruled out that procedure and 
thought of giving him a lecture on 
democracy and the war we were 
fighting. But realizing finally that 
he was carrying out orders from 
higher up, I retrieved my money and 
walked stolidly to the office of old 
man Mike Uline. 

I told him what had happened. 
He gave me the most weird story in 
justification of excluding Negroes 
from the Icecapades and ice hockey 
games, while admitting them indis- 
criminately to boxing matches. ‘Ne- 
groes don’t like the higher types of 
entertainment,” he said. “I know, 
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because my chauffeur tells me. I 
study him and the men who work in 
my ice plant, and I know Negroes.” 

I convinced him I was neither his 
chauffeur nor his plant laborers, and 
that I and thousands of other Ne- 
groes reserved to ourselves the right, 
at least, to decide what we like, 
though we often run into his kind 
who deny us the privilege of exercis- 
ing that choice. 

He finally offered to give me two 
tickets for the show. I refused 
them. I had come to see him, I 
said, about the principle involved, 
not for a favor. 

The old man poses as some kind 
of a philanthropist. He takes con- 


siderable interest in an orphans’ 
home. 

So, as a parting shot, I told the 
child-loving, philanthropic so-and- 
so that possibly he could do one 
thing for me—he could suggest 
what I might say to my daughter. | 
explained to him that she would 
want to know not only why I had 
not bought the two tickets I had 
come for, but whether we could have 
used the two she still held which had 
been bought with U. S. war bonds. 

He turned very red. I smiled 
knowingly and walked out. It wasn’t 
easy to tell the story to my daughter, 
but I did. And as I always do, I 
took the occasion to further prove 
to her the fallacy of the “superior 
race’’ theory. 


Oui, Out! You-All 


A PARIS CORRESPONDENT reports that an attraction 
currently playing the cinema palaces is the American techni- 
color production, Kentucky. 

“The dialogue is all in French, of course,’’ he observes, 
“and it’s amusing to note the Negro slaves speaking French 
—with a Southern accent!”’ 


Quote 


but Negroes are there to stay 


{| Coast worries about race problem 


he Negro Goes 


Condensed from Business Week 


ing over its Negro problem. 
The entire Pacific slope is 
uneasy, not because the situa- 
tion is any worse there than else- 
where, but because the problem is 
new in a region where, since the 
Gold Rush days, arrivals of succes- 
sive waves of unassimilable peoples 
have touched off social and economic 
disturbances which more than once 
flared into open race warfare. 
There are now possibly 150,000 
more Negroes on the Pacific Coast 
than before the war (8 per cent of 
the estimated net increase in civilian 
population since Pearl Harbor), 
drawn there in the great wartime 
migration of labor to the shipyards, 
the warplane plants, as well as to 
high-pay essential civilian services. 
But the problem they present is 
not like the alien invasions of the 
past which so regularly culminated 
in violence. It is a problem that is 
partly racial, partly political, and 
partly economic. And it is partly in- 
herent in the new structure of west- 
ern economy—now predominantly 
industrial for the first time, with its 
content of urban Negroes living in 
crowded, unhealthy conditions as 


Tis WEST COAST is worry- 


they do in many another industrial 
region of the U.S. 

Up the long reach of the coast the 
problem is the same, but thus far 
only Mayor Harley E. Knox of San 
Diego has given open, official ex- 
pression to fears felt elsewhere but 
talked about only in whispers. 

The total civilian population has 
increased 50 per cent, but the Negro 
population has grown 74.5 per cent 
in San Diego. 

Mayor Knox warned that there 
would be violence over the Negro 
problem after the war unless a solu- 
tion is found before then. Imme- 
diate occasion for his warning was 
the controversy over Negro-white 
outbreaks at an amusement center, 
located on city-owned property 
where Mayor Knox sought to en- 
force segregation by establishing 
separate nights for use of the center 
by Negroes and whites. 

Los Angeles, funnel for the 
Negro migration and the distribu- 
tion center for its coastwise spread, 
also has its fears but is saying noth- 
ing publicly. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, 
much is being made of the fact that 
the Negro population of Richmond 
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has grown from 270 to 5,403, and 
of Contra Costa County from 40 to 
1,679. 

In the industrial regions farther 
north, Negroes have also moved in 
in percentages proportional to their 
distribution in the country, and have 
encountered similar resistance. 

Negroes, of course, are not new 
to any far western city. When they 
arrived they were promptly rele- 
gated to areas free from “‘restrictive 
covenants,” the legal device by 
which Negroes residence areas 
are restricted. White newcomers 
were allowed to live where they 
wished. 

Both groups profoundly affected 
their new communities. Negroes 
found a new freedom from the Jim 
Crow schools, conveyances, restau- 
rants, theaters, and such. Whites 
found they could no longer demand 
the deference they were accustomed 
to receive from Negroes. 

Old residents of most of the re- 
cently industrialized cities have 
found that the whole structure of 
caste of their formerly stable com- 
munities has been overwhelmed and 
obliterated by the newcomers, who 
are so numerous that they form 
communities of their own and have 
developed rudimentary community 
patterns of deference of their own. 

Thus the essence of the Negro 
problem on the West Coast is that 
Negroes have arrived with the 
whites. The Negroes are only a 
part—and a small part—of the new- 
comers, all of whom are seeking 
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new status in a new community. The 
“menace”’ of the Negro is thus most 
acutely felt in Coast communities 
where people in general are suffer- 
ing from feelings of insecurity. 

By this yardstick, San Francisco, 
which visitors find ‘charming and 
old,’ meaning that it has a settled 
society with stable patterns of def- 
erence, and which has received rel- 
atively fewer immigrants compared 
with the other cities on the Coast, 
should be guilty of less race prej- 
udice. All casual observation in- 
dicates that this is so. 

A reasoned summation of the 
problem has been given by Lt. Law- 
rence A. Oxley, himself a Negro 
and senior technician of the War 
Manpower Commission’s Bureau of 
Placement. 

After conferences that covered 
the entire Pacific Coast, Lt. Oxley 
outlined the points of danger in- 
herent in the new Negro migra- 
tion. 

He found that native white Cali- 
fornians resent the “invasion” of 
the new Negroes, that native Cali- 
fornia Negroes equally resented 
the newcomers of their own color, 
and that some white immigrants 
brought their prejudices with them. 

Oxley added that the tensions 
have tended to be increased by the 
housing shortage (particularly acute 
in the case of the Negro) and that 
the employment condition of the 
Negroes renders them far more 
vulnerable to being stranded than 
the whites. 
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He reported that two-thirds of 
the Negro workers in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area were engaged in ship- 
building and that soon after the 
government discontinues its ship- 
building program two-thirds of the 
Bay area Negroes will be unem- 
ployed. 

Segregation is the common lot of 
Negroes in the West as it is for 
Negroes elsewhere in the U. S. Most 
Negro leaders and social workers 
condemn the principle of segrega- 
tion and hold that most other as- 
pects of the Negro problem are di- 
rectly traceable to it. But there is a 
split on the matter in Negro com- 
munities. There are Negroes who 
despise their ‘ghetto’ and others 
who like it—and profit by it. 

It can be strongly argued that the 
so-called Negro ghetto could not en- 
dure if it were not for the Negro 
forces within the community which 
want it perpetuated. There are 
Negro leaders at the top—and little 
people at the bottom—with posi- 
tions protected by the ghetto com- 
munity. These include Negro con- 
gressmen, Negro newspaper pub- 
lishers, Negro. school teachers, 
Negro civic officials, Negro preach- 
ers, and Negro businessmen who 
feel that they would lose their posi- 
tions if their communities were dis- 
persed. 

These leaders depend upon their 
color and the intramural exclusive- 
ness of the ghetto. In general they 
have accepted as gospel the tradi- 
tional white dictum that Negroes 
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are social inferiors, and they have 
consequently remained in the ghetto 
rather than risk the competition of 
the larger society. 

These are the people who try to 
shape and express Negro opinion; 
and they have a heavy vested inter- 
est in segregation. 

And such Negro leaders need not 
fear a revolt of the rank and file. 
The little Negro, too, has grown ac- 
customed to his lot. It has become 
for him a comfortable and con- 
venient thing for fellow. Negroes to 
be living next door, across the street, 
and everywhere around. He believes 
he would not like the strained stiff- 
ness of living in a white or even 
part-white community. And for 
him, too, it is a matter of social 
position. The all-colored community 
has patterns of position for all mem- 
bers entirely its own. 

An indication of how guarded 
and precious is the social scheme 
within the Negro community was 
given in Oxley’s public warning of 
the tensions which the arrival of 
newcomer Negroes had awakened 
among their fellows. Here, the lit- 
tle community, the walled society 
within a society, recapitulated in 
faithful detail the animosities of the 
larger group. 

But maintenance of segregation 
produces direct, immediate, and 
highly inflammatory problems. 

Segregation, by and large, at- 
tempted to confine the doubled 
Negro population in Pacific Coast 
industrial centers to the previous 
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Negro areas, which in some cases 
were already overcrowded. 

The newcomer whites in general 
were much better off, since they 
could live where they chose. Local 
circumstances mitigated this condi- 

tion of crowding, so that possibly in 
no case was there a literal doubling 
up, but the usual symptoms of over- 
crowding—the rise in crime, in 
juvenile delinquency, in disease— 
have shown themselves in the 
Negro areas of all the new Pacific 
industrial cities. 

Before the war Negroes were 
mostly limited to transportation jobs 
(porters, waiters, red caps, etc.), 
household work, and the rougher 
brackets of city and county work, 
such as garbage disposal—and in 
that order of importance. 

At present so many barriers have 
been broken down that their chief 
employment now is in the aircraft 
and shipbuilding plants, with trans- 
portation second, then city and 
county work, federal jobs as clerks 
in post offices, and clerking in chain 
stores—with the old household jobs 
now having no great importance in 
the Negro economy. 

However, this change has not 
come without a struggle, the main 
engagements of which are possibly 
still to be fought. Almost without 
exception, wherever the barriers 

have been let down provision has 
been made to raise them again. 

In the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industries there are two catches: one 
the provision in the ritual of the In- 
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ternational Assn. of Machinists that 
members must be ‘white’ and the 
other the constitutional provision of 
the Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders & Help- 
ers that Negroes shall be inducted 
into auxiliaries of chartered locals, 

These two unions (both A.F.L.) 
dominate important segments of in- 
dustry on the Pacific Coast. And the 
Negroes can lodge against them not 
only the charge that the union 
leadership has given them equivocal 
status—still subject to change and 
court review—but that, by long de- 
lay in accepting them in the first 
place, the unions have deprived 
Negroes of the seniority which they 
might otherwise have acquired. 

Belatedly the I.A.M. chose to 
overlook the provision in its ritual 
that members must be white, but it 
has not removed the requirement 
from the ritual. 

The I.A.M. resisted the demands 
of Lockheed at Burbank to. admit 
Negroes to membership until late in 
1942, and the company finally be- 
gan large-scale hiring of Negroes in 
1943, by which time only Negro 
women were available in the labor 
market. 

The LA.M. resisted permitting 
Boeing in Seattle to hire Negroes 
and never did extend full member- 
ship to them, 

It set up a system of 30-day re- 
newable work permits, at $3.50 
each, a system which caused con- 
siderable difficulties when paying 
(but unprivileged) ‘‘members”’ 
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found that the union charged them 
more for the right to work, without 
security, than it collected from its 
full members. 

But the boilermakers, with their 
Negro auxiliaries, ran into more 
trouble. The Fair Employment 
Practice Committee had to hold 
hearings in both Portland and Los 
Angeles to iron out the troubles of 
this union. As a result of its report, 
President Roosevelt asked the inter- 
national convention of the union to 
outlaw the system of auxiliaries for 
Negroes. William Green, A.F.L. 
president, indorsed the appeal, but 
the convention voted unanimously 
to retain the system. It did, how- 
ever, agree to seat delegates of the 
auxiliaries at the convention. 

Though it was not without a fight 
that Negro membership in the 
auxiliaries finally was set up in late 
1942, in both San Francisco Bay 
and Portland, by March, 1943, the 
union had 20,000 Negro members 
in the Bay area alone. 

The record of the C.I.O. on the 
Pacific Coast with regard to Negro 
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unionists is better than that of the 
A.F.L. unions. 

The wave of so-called ‘hate 
strikes’”” which affected C.I.O. 
unions in the East and Middle West 


during 1941 and 1942 did not pene- 


trate to the Coast. During this 
period there was only one isolated 
case of that kind on the Coast. 

Actually the strong antidiscrimi- 
nation stand of the C.I.O. unions on 
the Coast may have forced the series 
of concessions which A.F.L. unions 
have made so far. 

The troubles of the Negro with 
some of his labor unions cannot 
possibly obscure his actual gains. 
Many Negroes went to California 
from despicable living conditions. 
Nearly all have bettered themselves 
beyond their wildest dreams. In fact 
Oxley has reported that most of the 
Negroes in the San Francisco Bay 
area intend to stay there after the 
war, 

These Negroes may have suffered 
affronts and misery in their new 
communities, but they're in the big 
money now, and they'll risk staying 
where they are to get another crack 
at it. 


COLOR CRAZE 


By Richard Burns 


Lavatory Luncheonette. In Beth- 
esda, Md., Negro women working 
in the Nation Navy Medical Center 
are forced by Jim Crow practices to 
eat their lunches in a toilet. 


Lady Liberty's Shadow. In New 
York, the boat that takes sightseers 
to the Statue of Liberty has ‘‘col- 
ored’’ and ‘‘white’’ toilets for sea- 
men. 

The Truth Won’t Out! In 
Washington, D. C., the Cranbrook 
exhibit, ‘Races of Mankind,” punc- 
turing racial superiority, tried in 
vain to find a white hall to show the 
exhibit, finally had to settle for a 
spot in the Negro university in the 
city. 

Identity Unknown. In Oakland, 
Calif., a white scientist testifying in 
a restrictive covenant case, confessed 
that scientifically he couldn’t tell 
Negroes from whites. 


Dose of Disfranchisement. In 
Birmingham, Ala., a Negro soldier 
with a medical discharge was denied 
the right to register to vote. He was 
told that since he had a medical dis- 
charge he was not well enough to 
vote. 

Not a Leg to Stand On. In New 
York, a legless Negro soldier re- 
turned to America on the Gripsholm 
after months in a German prison 
camp. He found no Jim Crow in 
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the Nazi jail in contrast to his treat- 
ment in the American army. 

Superchildren, In Frankfort, 
Ky., the state court of appeals ruled 
a Negro could learn as much in eight 
months as a white student can in 
nine months. It dismissed a suit 
of a Negro who refused to pay 
school taxes in protest against the 
short term. 

Out Of The Swim. In Chicago, 
a YMCA swimming pool barred a 
Negro girl stricken with infantile 
paralysis from attending recreational 
swimming with other children af- 
flicted with polio. 

Don’t Fence Me In. In Roanoke, 
Va., a white church called an inter- 
racial Sunday meeting to celebrate 
Race Relations Day but Negro and 
whites were segregated. The Negro 
pastor invited to speak walked out 
on the rally. 

The Nazis Be Served. In Mac- 
Dill Field, Fla., Nazi prisoners of 
war refused to serve colored pa- 
tients in the station hospital and 
officers arranged for a Jim Crow 
mess hall to satisfy the Germans. 

Jim Crow By Request. In St. 
Paul, Minn., the local NAACP in- 
vestigated complaints of a segregat- 
ed dressing’ room at the Montgom- 
ery Ward store, discovered the Ne- 
gro women employes themselves 
had requested separate rooms. 


BOOK SECTION 


A condensation from the book 


By Hodding Carter 


Winner of the Southern Writers’ Award for 1944, the dramatic 
story of racial conflict in a small Southern town told by Hodding 
Carter cuts beneath the surface of Dixie life to picture vividly the 
ignorance, hate and horror which affects the lives of millions of 
Americans. The role played by the Negro press in emphasizing 
the bitter battle between militant and conservative Negroes is 
graphically revealed in this best seller. 


Copyright, 1944, By Hodding Carter 
Published By Farrar & Rinehart, New York, ($2.50) 
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{| A militant Negro collides 


Winds Of 


By Hodding Carter 


N ANY SECTION of Car- 
City other than Kirby's 

Quarters, Dr. Stanley's brown, 

five-room bungalow would 
have grown old in genteel anonym- 
ity. Here, on an undersized lot at 
the end of a monotonous row of un- 
painted shotgun cabins, its compara- 
tive bulkiness, its clean, curtained 
windows, its distinguishing color 
seemed to mock the neighborhood 
with an almost obscenely blatant 
affluence. 

There were in and near Carvell 
City no more than two or three other 
Negro dwellings as presentable as 
his; and these others stood aloof, 
on the extreme outskirts of the 
Quarters or just beyond the city 
limits proper, untainted by the squa- 
lor of the Quarters’ shacks and the 
unpleasantness of its backhouses. 
His home was also his office. 

But in anchoring himself to the 
dingy center of the Negro section, 
Dr. Stanley had been motivated only 
in part by business reasons. He 


HODDING CARTER is a_ white 
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hoped that the outward evidence 
of his success would goad his neigh- 
bors into a unity of dissatisfaction. 
He intended also that his bungalow 
should symbolize to the white land- 
lords who owned most of the tum- 
bledown houses in the Quarters an 
escape from their indifferent stew- 
ardship. 

Although he was the only Negro 
physician within many miles, and 
was a capable practitioner, his prac- 
tice was never overflowing. This em- 
bittered him, for he interpreted it as 
proof of a rigid conditioning of the 
Negroes to a belief that the white 
doctor, the white tradesman, the 
white property owner were more 
capable and dependable than their 
infrequent Negro counterparts. 

He refused, moreover, to admit 
that there was any validity to Pro- 
fessor Monroe’s contention that 
many Negroes stayed away from 
him because they were uncomfort- 
able in his critical presence and 
frightened by his militant racism. 
When he had come south to prac- 
tice, he did so in the spirit of a 
missionary; but he did not believe 
that his mission should be confined 
to professional ministrations. So, 
for the seven years of his residence 


in Carvell City he persisted in ap- 
pealing to the race consciousness 
and the racial antagonisms of his 
neighbors and his patients. 

Not until the onset of the war 
had he felt that he was making any 
headway. Now he was satisfied that 
his people were being slowly 
aroused, and this belief elated him. 
He enjoyed fiercely the disesteem in 
which he was held by the whites, 
but he had been careful to maintain 
a properly respectful attitude in 
their presence; and since what he 
said behind their backs reached them 
only by hearsay, he felt fairly secure 
in his unending warfare. 


HE DOCTOR picked up a 

] tongue depresser from a 
saucer and snapped it. He was 

angry and nervously excited, 

and he talked louder than Professor 
Monroe thought necessary, louder 
than Preacher McCutcheon thought 
safe. But it was before suppertime 
and after office hours, so there was 
little chance of his being overheard. 

“You know what Catfoot told 
you,” Dr. Stanley said. “He sent 
those boys to: Bertelli’s. He sent 
them there because he knew Ber- 
telli sells whisky.” 

Professor Monroe said, ‘“You’ve 
got to remember those boys were 
drunk. Catfoot admitted it. That 
soldier boy admitted it.” 

“What else did that soldier say?” 
Stanley raged. ‘He said that Cancy 
Dodd was drinking too; was inside 
the store, drinking with that dago. 
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The stinking white sons of bitches. 
It was murder.’ He had hated white 
people all his life, but never more 
than now. He hated them for his 
sensitive, warped childhood in the 
South, for his scarcely less humiliat- 
ing adolescence in Pittsburgh. He 
hated them while he studied with 
and under them, and even when he 
was away from them and working 
for his degree in a Negro university. 
He hated them after he returned 
south to practice medicine, impelled 
by a torturing determination to 
work where he was needed the most. 

Preacher McCutcheon said, “No 
need to swear that way, doctor.” He 
shifted his rotund body uncomfort- 
ably. The preacher wished Dr. Stan- 
ley hadn't asked him in. The doctor 
was too hot-tempered. A colored 
man with hot temper took a big 
chance. 

Preacher McCutcheon was a de- 
vout and simple man, with the big- 
gest congregation in the Quarters, 
but he didn’t believe in walking into 
the Lion’s Den, even if the Lord 
was on your side. The doctor had 
been trying to persuade him all eve- 
ning to speak out in church against 
the killing of the colored soldier. 

The preacher wasn’t going to do 
it. He knew that in his congrega- 
tion, as in any, there would be a 
talker who would tell the white peo- 
ple. He knew that the white people 
wouldn’t like it, and he needed 
them. The white merchants never 
failed to give two bits to a dollar 
for the red paper bricks which he 
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peddled periodically in his unend- 
ing church drive and which were 
symbolic of the new edifice which 
he dreamed. Whenever a member 
of his congregation was burned out 
or died without burial insurance, he 
had only to carry a petition around 
and the dimes and quarters were 
forthcoming. His white fellow pas- 
tors chatted pleasantly with him on 
the street, inquiring of his health 
and his flock, whenever they met. 

Preacher McCutcheon liked to re- 
mind himself that the colored peo- 
ple and the whites were fellow 
Christians, and brothers in the sight 
of the Lord and in the world to 
come. Meanwhile, if in this sor- 
rowful world of sinners life seemed 
more troublesome for colored Chris- 
tians, that was an earthly tribulation, 
a cross to bear; and on that great 
day in the morning the meek and 
the poor, so many of whom were 
also black, would inherit the earth 
and the goodness thereof. 

So Preacher McCutcheon tried 
earnestly each Sunday and on 
prayer-meeting Wednesdays to bring 
his people to Christ with prayer 
and baptism and plenty of out-loud 
singing. Prodded by Professor Mon- 
roe, he also preached sometimes on 
the benefits of education and health 
and good citizenship. But he pre- 
ferred the old texts, the thundering 
psalms and the mystic parables that 
lifted a preacher and his congrega- 
tion from a rickety clapboard church 
to an ecstatic heaven. 

Dr. Stanley hardly ever came to 
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church. He was too educated, but 
he wasn’t happy. Sometimes Preach- 
er McCutcheon felt like praying 
with him, and lots of times he 
prayed for him. A colored man in 
the South who tried to act like a 
colored man in the North was 
bound to need the Lord sooner or 
later. 

Professor Monroe had better 
sense even if his education had been 
gained in the state teachers’ college 
for Negroes a long time ago, and 
not in a big university up north. 

“I’m not a mealy-mouth, white 
man’s nigger,’ Dr. Stanley shouted 
back at him. It was his deadliest in- 
sult, and he used it freely among the 
Negroes of the Quarters. ‘I’m going 
to do something about this. I'd 
rather they'd kill me than keep my 
mouth shut.” 

Professor Monroe asked, ‘““What 
can you do? The army cleared 
Cancy Dodd. Those boys were 
drunk. We don’t know what they 
did.” 

“The army's just a Jim Crow out- 
fit,” Stanley said. ‘The army's run 
by a bunch of lynch-minded South- 
erners. They whitewashed it. That 
soldier was shot in the back. He was 
running away. I can do something 
about it. I can write Walter White. 
I can write the Defender and the 
Courier.” 

“What good will that do? You'll 
only make it worse for the Negroes 
here.” 

Stanley looked contemptuously at 
the older man. “Afraid the white 
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folks will get mad? Let them get 
mad. It’s time for a showdown. It’s 
past time. Here and everywhere. 
The race has influence in the gov- 
ernment. Both sides need us.”’ 

Monroe rubbed his forehead 
wearily. “I’m not afraid. Not for 
me. I’m afraid for my people. What 
you say is all right for Detroit and 
New York and Chicago. They need 
us there. They don’t need us here. 
We can’t do anything for anyone 
here. We've got to do something 
for ourselves first. Not your way. 
We've got to get white people to 
want to walk with us. You can’t 
make white people do anything they 
don’t want to. You can’t scare them 
into it. We've got to make them 
want to respect us.” 

“Amen,” Preacher McCutcheon 
said. 

“A hell of a lot of respect you've 
got. Or me,” Stanley said. ‘‘Be- 
tween the two of us we’ve got more 
education than most any white in 
Carvell City. And what do they 
think of us? I’m a dangerous nig- 
ger. You're a white man’s nigger. 
Sure, they'll say professor or doctor, 
but they'd never say ‘mister.’ Down 
underneath, we're still boy and uncle 
to them. They're not going to 
change unless something makes 
them change. They'll treat you like 
dirt. They'll pay you as little as they 
can and get as much as they can.” 

“But they pay me something,” 
Monroe said. “They pay me more 
than they paid me twenty years ago. 
They call me professor, and not 
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many of them called me -professor 
then. I’ve got a school to teach in. 
There wasn’t a colored school here 
thirty years ago. If they won't call 
me mister I can do without it. There 
are a lot more important things 
than that. A lot of things more 
important than stirring up trouble 
over that poor dead soldier boy. . 
Don’t forget, doctor, we're living 
here on their say-so, and we're going 
to live on their say-so for a long 
time to come. Here and up north 
too. There isn’t much difference 
underneath. How long depends 
partly on us and partly on them. The 
more we pull ourselves up the more 
the whites will help us. Some 
whites, anyway. But not if we put 
the things they're scared of first. 
Not here in the South.” 

Stanley said thickly, ‘So you'll 
keep your mouth shut while they 
murder and lynch us?” 

“They don’t lynch us like they 
used Monroe said. ‘“‘We didn’t 
stop them from lynching us. Walter 
White didn’t stop them. They did 
themselves. They did right here in 
the state. And all over the South. 
They're getting ashamed of them- 
selves. Or they were, until the war. 
Shame does more than fighting 
them. I want as much as you do. 
I want to vote. I don’t guess I 
ever will, not in Carvell City. I 
want good schools for my people, 
and hospitals and a fair chance at 
a job, and good pay. There’s more 
chance to get these things by not 
asking for others at the same time. 
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First things have got to come first. 
Fighting isn’t first.” 

“We've got to fight,” Stanley 
said. 

“That won't make them move any 
faster. You can’t make them do 
what they don’t want to. Not nine 
million people against twenty-five 
million. Not thirteen million 
against a hundred and twenty mil- 
lion. You've got to make them want 
to. They've got to be educated to 
it. Our people have to be educated 
to it.” 

Stanley sneered. “I guess Cancy 
Dodd is one of your educators.” 

Monroe disregarded the taunt. 
“The whites in Carvell City are 
scared. They put in people like 
Cancy Dodd when they're scared. 
They're scared because things are 
happening too fast for them. 
They're scared because of the war. 
Because we're asking for too many 
of the right things and going at it 
in the wrong way.” 

“So we're supposed to keep quiet 
and wait for them to stop being 
scared?” 

Preacher McCutcheon rose. “We 
can pray to the Lord,” he said. “We 
can pray for guidance. It’s a sin- 
ful world.” He started for the door. 
“T got to go now. It’s past supper- 
time. Good evenin’, doctor. Good 
evenin’, Mr. Monroe.” 

Monroe said dispiritedly, “I'll go 
with you.’ He was worn down. ‘‘Go 
easy,” he said earnestly to Stanley. 

After the pair left, Stanley went 
to his crowded desk, and began to 
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write. He wrote for a long time, 
not stopping even for supper. When 
he finished, he stamped the letters 
and drove to the post office and 
mailed them. 


EARLY one hundred copies 
ITE: the several northern Ne- 

gro newspapers were handled 

by the Carvell City post office 
each week ; and each week for more 
than three years, Step Winslow, the 
postmaster, had sampled their con- 
tents before turning them over to 
general delivery and the rural route 
drivers. He never withheld an is- 
sue, though he frequently wanted 
to. Instead, he served as a sort of 
information bureau on what the Ne- 
gro newspapers were saying. 

Everyone agreed that the De- 
fender and the Courier and the rest 
were dangerous, subversive and full 
of lies. But there was nothing that 
Step Winslow could do about them 
as postmaster. They were second- 
class matter, properly subscribed to. 
Sometimes as he handed a paper 
through the window he would say 
to a Negro whom he knew, ‘You 
don’t believe that stuff, do you, 
boy?” and the Negro would grin 
and take his copy and say, ‘No, sir, 
not me.” 

Step noticed that the number of 
copies that came to the post office 
was growing, and it seemed to him 
that the stories and editorials were 
growing too in violence. Even so, 
he was completely unprepared for 
a front-page story early in Decem- 
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ber. He read it twice, swore so 
loudly in his small office that Miss 
Barry, the old-maidish stamp clerk, 
was insulted, -and forgetful of 
postal rules he stuffed the copy in 
his pocket and sought out Mayor 
Robinson. He read the story a third 
time, over the mayor's shoulder. 


RACE SOLDIER MURDERED BY 
DRUNKEN COP 

Carvell City (by Special Correspon- 
dent)—Race leaders of this section are 
aroused over the murder of Sam Leslie, 
young selectee from Pittsburgh who was 
shot to death on November 24 while 
trying to escape from a drunken town 
marshal here. 

The officer, Cancy Dodd, a typical 
Southern white, was exonerated after an 
“investigation” by an all-white board of 
officers from Camp Buckle, where Leslie 
was stationed. Earlier, coroner's jury 
and the county grand jury had white- 
washed the killer. 

A soldier companion of Leslie, Private 
Beale Sanders of Sandusky, Ohio, was 
badly beaten by the marshal, and thrown 
into the filthy, vermin-infested town jail 
where he was terrorized for two days. 
Sanders later told a representative of this 
newspaper that the marshal first attacked 
them with his fists and then shot Leslie 
as he was running away. The incident 
happened at night while the two soldiers 
were attempting to make a purchase at 
a local store. 

Behind the murder lies a story of race 
persecution even more shocking than 
usual, Marshal Dodd was employed by 
the town for the avowed purpose of 
“keeping the N down,” after a for- 
mer marshal was killed. With the solid 
backing of the town’s whites he has in- 
stituted a reign of terror, beating up 
innocent Negroes and personally enforc- 
ing an illegal curfew. Carvell City is a 
typical Southern poor white town of 
about four thousand, of which nearly 
one-third are race citizens. 

Private Leslie was twen' 


years old, 


and a graduate of a Pittsburgh High 
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School, where he played on the football 
team. He is survived his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Leslie, two sisters 
and two brothers, both of whom are in 
the armed services. 

“That’s awful,” the mayor said. 
“Let me have that paper, Step. Peo- 
ple ought to know about this.” 

“Can't give you the paper. It’s 
got to be delivered. It’s the regula- 
tions. But I can let you make some 
copies.” 

At his desk in the rear of his 
hardware store, Mayor Robinson 
copied the story in longhand. “T'll 
get it typed. Better make three or 
four carbons. Maybe we can find 
a copy of the paper too.” 

Step Winslow asked, ‘Where you 
think they got that story? They 
couldn’t have sent a man here so 
quick.” 

The mayor thought a while and 
lied, “I don’t have any idea.” 

Step said, “I bet I know. That 
nigger doctor.” 

The newspaper story, circulated 
from hand to hand until all the 
typewritten copies were in tatters, 
fused Carvell City into angry, ag- 
gressive unity. The town was most- 
ly concerned with the identity of the 
writer of the defamatory article. 

Step Winslow's suspicion devel- 
oped into the most acceptable 
theory, with the result that Dr. Stan- 
ley's name was frequently coupled 
with threats of retaliation. The 
mayor himself went to Professor 
Monroe and Preacher McCutcheon 
and told them that such stories could 
only lead to trouble. Both denied 
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knowing who wrote the story, and 
agreed that it was a bad thing for 
the town. The mayor thought about 
going directly to Dr. Stanley; but 
because he disliked unpleasantness, 
he put the idea aside and hoped that 
everything would blow over. 

Kirby’s Quarters itself took the 
account as gospel. They had figured 
the story out pretty much as it had 
appeared in the Negro newspaper. 
But there was nothing that anyone 
thought could be done about it. 
J portable, came into the Sa- 

lute office shortly after mid- 
day a week later. He said, ‘I’m 
Tom MacGowan, PM,” and then 
in explanatory afterthought, “New 
York.” 

Kirk’s acknowledgment was more 
reserved than Alan’s; both of them 
surmised why he had come to Car- 
vell City, and Kirk instinctively re- 
sented this presumed reopening of 
the incident of the Negro soldier. 

Kirk took little part in the con- 
versational preamble, and in a few 
minutes he interrupted MacGowan 
and Alan. 

“You're here on that Negro sol- 
dier thing,”’ he said, more in accusa- 
tion than as a query. 

MacGowan, sensing the implied 
criticism, said, “Not altogether. I’m 
doing a series on the South. Got a 
telegram from the office to check up 
on it, that’s all.” 

Kirk asked, ““Where did they get 


HE REPORTER from PM, 
carrying a suitcase and a 
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their lead?” and Alan said, “Bound 
to have been the Negro press, dad,” 

MacGowan asked, ‘You've seen 

“Everybody in town has,” Kirk 
said shortly. “It isn’t helping 
things.” 

MacGowan said, “I don’t know 
much about it. I'd like to pick up 
something.” He directed his te. 
marks principally to Alan. “What 
do you know about it?” 

“We can tell you what we know,” 
Alan offered. “I don’t know how 
far you'll get.” 

Gradually Kirk thawed, and to- 
gether he and Alan told the reporter 
what they knew, and a little of 
what they suspected of the incident. 
The Negroes had been drinking. 
They had tried to get in the grocery , 
store, looking for more liquor. Yes, 
the groceryman sold a little whisky. 

The surviving Negro had said the 
marshal acted as if he had been 
drinking too, but his testimony was 
suspect, and had been contradicted 
by the groceryman, Bertelli; and the 
first man who had arrived after the 
shooting had testified that the mar- 
shal was sober. 

Then MacGowan asked, “What 
about this marshal?” 

Kirk and Alan exchanged glances. 
Alan let his father answer. 

Kirk said, ‘““We don’t think much 
of him. He was picked because peo 
ple feel pretty upset about the race 
question right now. The old mar 
shal was killed by a Negro from the 
North. But I don’t figure that this 
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is the thing to tackle him on. Or the 
time. I don’t think it helps for you 
to write a story about it. Somebody 
down here will see it, like they saw 
the Negro story. It throws every- 
body, almost everybody, anyway, 
into the same camp.” 

MacGowan asked, ‘What about 
seeing the marshal?” 

“You won't get anywhere,” Kirk 
said. 

MacGowan said, “Well, I’ve got 
to start somewhere. How about the 
mayor?” 

“I'll take you over and introduce 
you,” Alan said. It seemed the least 
he could do; he wanted to see how 
the mayor would take the interview, 
anyhow. 

Dale Robinson’s store wasn’t as 
well-stocked with cutlery, hardware, 
gatden tools and farming imple- 
ments as it had been Before the war, 
but it glistened spotlessly, and the 
metallic smell of the nail bins was 
clean and cool. Alan and Mac- 
Gowan waited until the mayor had 
finished waiting on a customer, and 
then Alan introduced MacGowan 
to him. 

Dale shook hands and asked ami- 
ably, “What can I do for you, Mr. 
MacGowan?” 

Alan said diffidently, Mac- 
Gowan’s from a New York paper. 
P.M. He’s doing a little story on 


‘that colored soldier.” 


The cordiality vanished from 
Dale's face. ‘Don’t see that there’s 
any story to it.” 

MacGowan said, “Maybe you'd 
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give me an idea why you hired this 
marshal.” 

The mayor said, “I don’t like to 
be short with you, Mr.—”’ he broke 
off with a question of his own. 
“Where's you home?’ 

MacGowan said, “Boston,” and 
then, as he understood Dale’s mean- 
ing, he flushed. 

“First trip south?” 

“First this far south,” MacGowan 
said. 

“Figured that,” Dale said. “You 
ought to stay awhile, Mr. Mac- 
Gowan. You'd get a better idea 
about things.” He turned to Alan. 
“Don’t see as I can help your friend 
any, Alan. Glad to have met you 
Mr. MacGowan.” He shook hands 
with the reporter, then said, “Ex- 
cuse me, there’s a customer over 
there.” 

After they left the store, Mac- 
Gowan said, ‘Nice brush-off. It’ll 
be a better story than if they'd talk.” 

Alan said, ‘I’m sorry. It’s like 
Dad told you. That's the way they 
feel around here.” 

MacGowan said, “It’s good stuff. 
I still want to see the marshal.” 

“He won’t turn up until later,” 
Alan said. ‘‘How about going back 
to the office?” 

MacGowan shook his head. “I'd 
better step on it. I had an idea I'd 
like to talk to a few Negroes. I 
could work that in now. Where’ll 
I find them?” 

“I don’t think I could help you 
there. None of them would say 
anything probably, if I came along. 
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I'm local. But I'll run you over to 
the Quarters.” 

“Whom could I see?’” MacGowan 
asked. 

Alan hesitated, “They say—it’s 
just a rumor, but a Negro doctor 
named Stanley is blamed for that 
story. But for Christ’s sake don't 
quote him. He'd get in trouble. 
And there’s an old teacher out there, 
Professor Monroe. You might look 
him up.” 

MacGowan said, ‘Stanley and 
Monroe. How far is it to the—what 
do you call it?” 

“Quarters,” Alan said “Kirby's 
Quarters. About nine blocks.” 

“I'll walk MacGowan said. 
“Get a better picture of the town.” 

“T'll go part way to set you right,” 
Alan said. 

The white section of Carvell end- 
ed in a scarred block of run-down 
houses; and beyond it a vacant, 
scrubby lot, criss-crossed by foot- 
paths, linked the white town with 
the Quarters. Alan, pointing across 
the lot, said, “The doctor's house is 
three blocks down. Anybody can 
show it to you. Come by the office 
when you get through.” 

MacGowan returned to the Salute 
around four o'clock, looking 
pleased. 

“The teacher wouldn't say much, 
but that doctor popped off like a 
firecracker,’ MacGowan exulted. 


He launched into a delighted ac- 
count of his interview with Dr. 
Stanley. 


April 


Alan interrupted him. “Did he 
admit he wrote that story?’ 

“Yes,” MacGowan said. “But he 
asked me not to say so. I won't, 
He gave me enough without it. 

“I wouldn't use his name at all,” 
Alan said. “It won't help him any.” 

“He didn’t seem worried about 
that.” 

“Then he's crazy,” Alan said, 

“Christ,” MacGowan objected, 
“You mean a Negro can’t even 
talk?” 

“Listen,” Alan said, ‘People are 
stirred up. They've got it in for that 
man already. Because they think he 
wrote the story and because of the 
story itself and what went before it. 
I don’t like it any more than you do, 
But you won't be here when your 
story comes out. He will. And 
somebody will read it.’ He was get- 
ting angry now with MacGowan. 
“You'll get some nice quotes and 
he'll get it in the neck. Leave his 
name out of it. 

His tone impressed MacGowan. 
“As bad as that,’ he said. Then, 
“Okay. If that’s the way, it’s a bet- 
ter story without the name.” He 
looked at his watch. “How about 
the marshal? I'd like to catch the 
six o'clock.” 

“Your best bet’s the station,” 
Alan said. ‘He usually turns up 
there before train time. I'll run you 
over,” 

MacGowan picked up his bag and 
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portable. “I hope he’s there. I'd 
like to get out of here tonight.” 


redolent with the smell of 

coffee and frying hamburgers 

and onions, and noisy with 
diners waiting for the six-o’clock 
northbound. Alan and MacGowan 
ordered coffee. They had just be- 
gun drinking it when Cancy Dodd 
entered and took a seat at the far 
end of the counter. 

Alan said, ‘““That’s the marshal. 
When he goes outside I'll introduce 
you. Too crowded in here.” 

Cancy finished his coffee, helped 
himself to a handful of toothpicks, 
and went out to the station plat- 
form. Alan and MacGowan fol- 
lowed him. Alan was reluctant to 
accost the marshal, but MacGowan 
had insisted, and he saw no way to 
refuse. He asked, ‘Can we have a 
minute, marshal?” 

Cancy took a toothpick out of his 
mouth and said, “Sure.” 

“This is Mr. MacGowan. A news- 
paperman from New York. 

Cancy looked mistrustfully at 
MacGowan and said, ‘Even’. What 
you want?” He didn’t offer to shake 
hands. 

MacGowan began haltingly. “It’s 
about the shooting of that sol- 
dier—” 

Cancy’s eyes contracted wrath- 
fully. ‘“‘Nothin’ to talk about,’’ he 
grunted, 

MacGowan persisted. “Just one 


Jes DEPOT lunchroom was 


question. Would you have shot as 
quick if he had been white?” 

You damned fool, Alan thought. 
Cancy’s face turned a darker red. He 
said, “You Yankee son of a bitch,” 
and clutched MacGowan’s overcoat 
and began shaking him so hard that 
the reporter's head bobbed helpless- 
ly. Alan grabbed Cancy’s arm and 
said tensely, “Let him go.” Cancy 
doubled his left fist and drew it 
back ; Alan said more loudly, ‘Don’t 
hit him.” He tried unavailingly to 
wrench Cancy’s arm loose. Someone 
behind Alan asked, ‘What's up, 
Cancy?” Abruptly Cancy released 
MacGowan. “Yankee butt-in,” he 
answered, and then, to MacGowan, 
“I don't like butt-ins, Goddam you.” 

“T don’t like bullies,” Alan blurt- 
ed. Cancy's eyes narrowed again as 
Alan spoke, and he answered, “You 
keep out of this.” MacGowan ad- 
justed his overcoat and said, ‘Skip 
it, Mabry.” 

The two of them walked away 
from Cancy and the converging 
spectators, most of whom surround- 
ed Cancy. To the few who followed 
MacGowan and himself, Alan an- 
swered that nothing had happened, 
only that the marshal had lost his 
temper. But Cancy was talking 
enough for all of them, it seemed, 
and Alan could hear the indignant 
buzzing of his listeners. They were 
still plying him with questions five 
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minutes later when the six-o’clock 
shrilled a mile down the track. 


ATE on Wednesday after- 

/ noon, Jesse McKinstry and 

Herb Purvis drove out to Dr. 

Stanley's bungalow in the 
Quarters. To their way of think- 
ing, they were about to act in the 
best interests of all concerned, in- 
cluding Stanley himself. 

McKinstry was convinced after 
some deliberation that the continued 
presence of the doctor was a menace 
to the town; and he knew, if only 
through self-communion, that the 
doctor was in physical danger. He 
wasn’t particularly concerned about 
the doctor's welfare, but he didn’t 
like the publicity the town would 
get if something happened to him. 

Unquestionably Stanley was the 
author of the story in the Negro 
newspaper and the source of the 
quotations ascribed to ‘a prominent 
Negro leader’’ in that ‘‘damned Red 
paper” from New York. Ever since 
the visit of the reporter and his 
brushes with Mayor Robinson and 
Cancy, the town had waited impa- 
tiently to see what the unfamiliar 
New York newspaper would have 
to say. 

Herb Purvis, who handled maga- 
zines and a few out-of-town news- 
papers in the drugstore, had 
thoughtfully ordered six copies of 
PM daily immediately after the re- 
porter’s visit. The story, which ap- 
peared five days later, contained 
nothing calculated to soothe any- 


April 


one’s feelings. MacGowan had type. 
lashed the mayor and Cancy, which, 
though bad enough, would have 
been minimized as the spite work of 
a “radical Yankee’ and in time for- 
gotten. But the scathing observa. 
tions of the ‘‘prominent Negro lead- 
er’ were to be borne neither for 
their truths nor their untruths. The 
scales in which the precarious white 
tolerance of Dr. Stanley's presence 
had become unbalanced. It fol- 
lowed that he would have to leave 
town or suffer the consequences, 

McKinstry knocked on the door, 
and Stanley's wife, a small, light- 
skinned woman garbed in a nurse's 
uniform, opened it. 

“Your husband in?” McKinstry 
asked. 

“Yes, sir. He's cleaning up.” 

“We want to see him.” 

She opened the door wider and 
said nervously, ‘“Will you come in?” 

McKinstry said, ‘No, we'll see 
him here.” 

They waited in the early dusk, 
shifting in the uncomfortable cold, 
until Dr. Stanley, white-jacketed 
and smelling of disinfectant, came 
outside. 

They didn’t answer his greeting. 
After a few seconds of harsh, awk- 
ward silence McKinstry said, “We 
understand you gave some informa- 
tion to a nigger newspaper and to 
that reporter from New York.” 

Stanley wondered if they could 
hear the sudden, loud thumping of 
his heart. This is it, this is it, he 
thought ; this is the way it all ends. 


stry 
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Because he felt constrained to speak 
he asked, ‘‘Why do you think that?” 
McKinstry brushed aside the futile 
question. 

“You don’t have to admit it. We 
think you did it. So does every- 
body else. That’s what we're here 
about. We're not threatening you, 
understand. We just think you'd 
better leave town. Soon. We can’t 
guarantee what will happen to you 
if you stay. We don’t think you'd 
better stay.” 

Stanley repeated, “Leave town?” 

“It's for your own good,” Herb 
Purvis said. He didn’t like what 
they were doing, even though he 
thought they had to do it. He al- 
most felt sorry for the Negro doc- 
tor. He wanted to get it over with. 

“IT don’t understand,” Dr. Stan- 
ley said. They were the only words 
that he could summon. 

McKinstry said brusquely, ‘Don’t 
argue. We don’t want troublemak- 
ers in Carvell City. We're good to 
our colored people as long as they 
behave themselves. But you've been 
a trouble maker a long time. We've 
had our eye on you. Understand, 
we're not making you leave. But if 
you don’t something could happen 
to you. You'd better leave soon.” 
He turned abruptly, followed by 
Purvis. 

Stanley went inside, and turned 
on the floor lamp. His wife, her 
face contorted in an agony of fear, 
began crying, in low, hysterical sobs. 
“I heard them,” she said. She was 
lying on the sofa and he sat down 


beside her. His legs and arms were 
trembling, and his throat was dry. 

He said, ‘Hush up, honey. Hush 
up.” He tried to think, to reason 
with himself. Damn them, they 
could kill him. They could drag 
him out and lynch him, but they 
couldn't make him leave. He 
glanced around the living room, 
seeing the familiar bric-a-brac, the 
diploma on the wall, the row of 
chairs where his patients sat, the 
radio, the bookshelves that awed 
them as they waited. He looked 
down at his wife, her face buried 
in her arms, her body shaking 
silently. 

Because he had to strike at some- 
thing he lashed out at her, “Stop 
that goddamned crying. I'm going 
away. I’m not going to die for these 
ignorant bastards. I don’t want to 
live in this town. I'm going away. 

“Thank the Lord. Thank God,” 
she said. 

“We'll go back up north. We'll 
have some rights there. We can 
keep up the fight. There'll be peo- 
ple to help us. Some day we'll come 
back, but not before we can look 
these white sons of bitches in the 
eye.’ His voice became _high- 
pitched, frenzied. “Some day we'll 
get on top. Some day we'll show 
them. The dirty white sons of 
bitches.” 

“Don’t, don’t say it,” she said. “I 
don’t want to ever come back. I 
don’t want trouble. I don’t want 
you to get in trouble. Thank God, 
we're going away. I hate it.” 
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He said, “I'm leaving tonight. I'll 
drive to the city. I'll take my in- 
struments and things along. Dr. 
Baker will take me in for a while. 
I'll wait for you there. You'll have 
to see about renting the house. You 
won't have time to sell it yet. Some- 
body will rent it. Maybe you can 
get twenty a month for it. Monroe 
will help you. Sell the furniture, 
too.” 
She said, ‘“The furniture? All our 
furniture?”’—and sobbed uncontrol- 
lably. 

“Stop it,” he insisted. “We'll get 
more. I'll get you all you want.” 
He shook her, “We've got more to 
think about than furniture. Tomor- 
row you better go out and try to 


collect some money. I know what 


will happen. As soon as these 
damn’’—he choked—“these damn 
niggers find out I’m gone they won't 
pay. Get all you can. There's a 
couple of hundred in the bank. 
Take it out tomorrow and send me 
half, to Dr. Baker's. I'll write you 
from the city. You'll be all right. 
They won't bother you. Maybe they 
wouldn’t bother me. But I'm not 
going to give them the say-so.” 

He leaned over her, and held her 
comfortingly. “Don’t worry, honey. 
We'll get along. We'll be happier. 
They need doctors now, everywhere. 
Maybe I'll go in the army. I don't 
think so, But up north we'll get 
along.” 


A NOTORIOUS TIGHTWAD used to patronize a res- 
taurant where he was served by a Negro waiter. His tips 


mever exceeded a dime. 


Finally one day, the waiter picked up the dime with the 
remark: ‘Thank you, sir, you’re very kind.” 
To his surprise, the man replied: “I see you know human 


nature.” 


The Negro decided to kid him about it. “I sure do. I 
can always tell a man’s natuze by looking at him.” 


“Indeed.” 


“You're a bachelor, ain’t you?’’ continued the Negro. 


“Wonderful,” said the customer. 


see far.” 


“That ain't nothing. 


“You certainly can 


I can see even farther than that. 


I bet your father was a bachelor too.” 


Willard Evans 


vans 


| books 


Fiction and non-fiction, published or due for publication, with the 
Negro as its subject. 
Lay My BuRDEN Down (June) 


Edited by B. A. Botkin. ..... University of Chicago Press $3.00 
AFRICAN JOURNEY (May) 

Eslanda Goode Robeson................ John Day Co. $3.50 
MARCHING BLACKs (May) 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.............. Dial Press $2.50 
A RisinG WIND (Published) 

COLOR AND DEMOCRACY: COLONIES AND PEACE (May) 

Boy (Published) 

Harper $2.50 
SwinG Low (Published) 

Houghton, Mifflin $2.75 
DEMOCRACY NEEDS THE NEGRO (May) 

SHIP OF DEMOCRACY (May) 


THEY SEEK A City (May) 
Arna Bontemps and Jack Conroy. .... Doubleday, Doran $3.00 
LIFE AND TIMES OF FREDERICK DouGLass (April) 


GREAT AMERICAN NEGROES (May) 


Quis 


1. 1492 5. 900 years 

2. 79 6. January 

3. 9.4 seconds 7. 7 years 

4. 118 years 8. Same month as Lincoln's 
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THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


CAN NEGROES AFFORD BIRTH CONTROL? _ By Dr. Julian Lewisq 
No, says the well-known Negro scientist who wrote the widely- 
circulated book The Biology of the Negro. Birth control will mean 
racial suicide, claims Dr. Lewis, who will be refuted in a future issue 
by Margaret Sanger, world-famous woman crusader. 


DOES INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE SUCCEED? By Jack Johnson@ 
Millions of Americans still remember the scandal which rocked the 
nation when the world-famous Negro heavyweight champ married am 
white woman. Some say it cost him his title. Now in his sixties, 
the great boxer recollects and tells his views on interracial marriage 
in the second of a series. 


A RISING WIND By Walter W bite 
The widely-hailed revealing story of Negro troops overseas will beg 
a feature of the Book Section. The NAACP secretary’s stirring report 
on his trip to the European front is hailed by the New York Times 


as “important’”’ and its reviewer, Francis Hackett, declares: “‘It is im 
possible to read A Rising Wind without being moved to indignation." 


IF I WERE A NEGRO By Francis C. McMahon 
Another controversial article in the popular NEGRO DIGEST series ism 
written by the outstanding Catholic layman educator, ousted fromy 
Notre Dame because of his liberal views and now a philosophy prow 
fessor at the University of Chicago. 


MY MOST HUMILIATING JIM CROW EXPERIENCE 
By Langston Hughes@ 
School days in Cleveland are recalled by the noted Negro poet and 
author. He tells how a performance by Sarah Bernhardt and Jim Crow 

left an indelible mark on his memory. 


ROUND TABLE 4 
WHAT THE SOUTH THINKS OF THE NEGRO By Floyd Tilleryy 
WHAT THE NEGRO THINKS OF THE SOUTH. . By George Schuyler 
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